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OLIPHANT’S JUDGES. 


BY CAPTAIN FELIX CONSTANT. 


MRS. 








HE A. 1. copper-fastened and 
clipper-built barque Mariposa 
was advertised to sail on the 
» 17th inst. upon her Levantine 
voyage, and Captain Romer Oli- 
phant, her master and half- 
owner, was still in the country 
with his wife, although the 
Diary hanging over Mr. Rich- 
ard’s desk indicated the 12th 
inst. 

Mr. Richards, also half-owner 
of the Mariposa, and brother-in-~ 
law of Captain Oliphant, was 
wroth. 

‘* Tt is all the fault of that ab- 

— surd wife of his! Ladybird, 
indeed!” muttered Mr. Richard’s contemptuously, 
folding, endorsing and filing a letter just received. 
from the captain, excusing his absence, and ending 
with these words: ‘ 

“But I have at last found a charming situation for 
Ladybird, and shall be in town to-morrow, sure.” 

A charming situation, of course, fur Wolfsdene is a 
picturesque, seaside town, celebrated alike for its 
scenery and its society, Mrs. Franklin’s house is one 
of the prettiest in the place, and Mrs. Franklin her- 
self is one of those exceptional persons who can sell 
the shelter of their roofs. and hospitality of their ta- 
bles, without degenerating into either the servants 
or the oppressors of the inmates thus received. 

Besides these advantages, did not Captain Oli- 
phant’s own sister live in Wolfsdene, and were not 
the clergyman and his wife, the doctor and bis whole 
family, and several other conspicuous members of 
“society,” old triends and acquaintances of the Oli- 
phant family, and ready to do everything hospitable 
and attentive toward Captain Romer’s pretty wife? 
And as a climax to the whole, here was Barbara 
Wilde, the captain’s old-time playmate and constant 
friend, domesticated beneath the very roof, and eager 
in her demonstrations of aftection toward the bride. 

And yet Ladybird, that unreasonable, spoiled and 
unaccountable Ladybird, would not becharmed with 
the charming situation, or gush upon the bosom of 
her new friends, or say that she would far rather 
stay in Wolfsdene than go to the Mediterranean, or 
in fact to do anything in this last hour of his hus- 
band’s stay except sit upon his knee, her head nestled 
upon his shoulder, her long, bright-brown curls 
straying over his breast, and her arms very tight 
about his neck. 

“But, darling, you will be happy here, I am sure 
you will,” ssid the captain, tenderly soothing that 
sunny hair with his great brown hand. ‘There are 
80 many nice people who have promised to be good 
to you, and then Maria, who is in fact your sister 
now, and Barbara Wilde—” 

“Rome, I don’t want to hurt your feelings,” inter- 
posed Mrs. Oliphant, raising a wet, flushed and al- 
together lovely face from her husband’s breast. * But 
when I get up a ‘ Happy Family,’ I shall ask your 
sister to do the cat, and Miss Barbara Wilde the 
snake, of the collection, and until that day the less I 
see of either, the better I shall be pleased.” 

The captain laughed and frowned together, as he 
was rather apt to do at his wife’s speeches, but he 
kissed the top of the head upon his breast, as he 
said: 





“Now, Ladybird, don’t go to taking one of your 
prejudices against everything here. Maria is a very 
conscientious,reliable woman,and acts up to whatever 
she considers her duty—” 

“*She’s your sister, Rome, and you ought to box 


murmured Ladybird, penitently, and this time the 
captain kissed the bright cheek instead of the hair 
that strayed across it. 

* But as for your Barbara Wilde,” pursued Lady- 
bird, with sudden acrimony, “I just hate her, with 
her yellow green eyes and bay-colored hair, and eter- 
nal simper. Suppose her teeth are white and even, 
she needn’t always be making a dentist’s advertise- 
ment of herself, and that white, mealy skin she is so 
proud of—I long to rub her face,with a good crash 
towel, and put some healthy color into it—” 

* Ladybird, I don’t like to hear you talk so. It 

ds like womanish spite, my pet,” said the cap- 
tain, gravely, and Ladybird burst into tears. 

“There! we are going to get intoa quarrel, and it 
is all that woman’s fault. You never called me wo- 
manish or spiteful before in your life, and—” 

TI didn’t now, Ladybird—” 

** You did, you did, and I deserved it, for what I 
said was just womanish ‘spite, and I was blushing 
like everything when I said it, to think I could be so 
mean; but I felt just like it, and I do now, and I 
shall keep on all the time you are gone, and 1 shall 
quarrel with that woman, and likely enough with 
your sister, too, and I shall get in horrid fusses, and 
O dear, O dear me!” 

The captain: looked-sorely troubled, and for a few 
moments smoothed down the sunny hair without 
speaking. Then he said, in a low voice: 

‘Darling, you don’t know how unhappy you make 
me by talking in this way. I shall remember your 
words when thousands of miles lie between us, and 
fancy that they are coming true, and I cannot go to 
you. I cannot even write to you, except at long in- 
tervals, and very uncertainly. I wieh | had arrang- 
ed to stay at home for the present. I really do, Lady- 
bird—and even now—” 

* Don’t, don’t, Rome! You make me feel so selfish 
and inconsiderate. I'll take it all back, every word, 
and I’ll be as happy as a lark, and I’ll—I’ll try to be 
friends with Miss Wilde, only say, O Rome, please 
gay, you wont think about me when you are thou- 
sands of miles away. Say it, Rome, or I’ll be ‘ wo- 
manish ’ and cry, and ‘spiteful’ and talk.” 

So they were reconciled, and when the captain 
said, ‘If only you were going with me—” 

Ladybird brightly answered: 

** But as we both know how impossible that is, we 
wont think of it at all.” ~ 

* Brave little woman! A perfect Bayard among 
Ladybirds!” exclaimed the captain, whose cabin 
book-shelves were as well-piled and much-used as 
those of many a ‘lily-handed’ landsman. 

Then the tea-bell rang, and the two went down to- 
gether, Ladybird so gay and sparklieg, so restless, 
80 talkative, that the captain longed to take her in 
bis arms and bid her cry there in peace, and Miss 
Barbara Wilde remarked, sotto voce to Mrs. Lily 
White, her table neighbor: 

“What a comfort it must be to have such unflag- 
ging spirits.” 

** All lonses have their compensations,” sententious- 
ly replied Mrs. White, who had, both as wife and 
widow, seen a great deal of the world, and been 
through a great deal of experience. 

After tea, every one strayed out upon the piazza, 
to watch the sunset and enjoy the evening breeze. 

‘* A few days more, and you will watch the sunset 
from the Mariposa’s quarter-deck. I hope you will 
remember the friends who to-night see it with you, 
and who will remember you so kindly, Romer,” said 
Barbara Wilde, in a low voice, as the captain paused 
beside her. 

“Thank you, Bab, thank you heartily,” said that 
stalwart mariner, a little absently. ‘ Yes, I shall 
think often enough of this place, you may be sure. 
And, Bab, yon’ll be good to my little girl, wont you? 
Just for old times’ sake, if nothing more.” 

“Old times! I thought you had forgotten them, 
Romer,’’ said Barbara, playing with the tassel of her 
scarlet cape, and glancing sidewise at Ladybird, who 
was laughing with young French at the other end of 
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* ears for calling her a cat, only I couldn’t help it,” 


the piazza. 
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** Forgotten ‘them? No indeed! Many is the good 
time we have bad together, Bab, when both of us 
were a good deal younger than we are to-day,’’ said 
the captain, innocent of sarcasm as of sentiment, and 
only anxious to secure a friend for Ladybird. So, 
while Miss Wilde, biting her lip with vexation, and 
tremulous with eagerness to remind her listener of 
certain little scenes in these far-past years honestly 
forgotten by him, made no reply, the captain con- 
tinued : 

** Yes, Bab, we have always been the best of friends, 
and while we were young the merriest of playfellows, 
and I wish, I really wish, Barbara, that for my sake 
you would try to make it pleasant for my little wife. 
She’s very young, poor child—”’ 

‘* Twenty-six, Maria Merton told me,” said Bar- 
bara, dryly. 

‘* Well—yes, I believe she is, but twenty-six is 
young. I am thirty-nine, and you not far off it, Bab, 
but we’re not old, are we? And then Ladybird has 
always been such a pet at home, and now that her 
home is broken up, and her parents both dead, she is 
very dependent upon me for love and sympathy— 
poor little Ladybird. You’ll be good to her, Bab?” 

“For your sake, Romer, you said just now,” sug- 
gested Miss Wilde. 

And: the captain replied: 

‘* Yes, Bab, for the sake of your old friendship for 
me at the first, but very soon for her own sake.” 

**O Romer!” began Miss Wilde, and then turned 
suddenly toward the sea. Ladybird was coming to- 
ward them, and her husband went to meet her. 

** Come down to the beach a little while,” she said, 
softly. And drawing her hand through his arm, the 
captain led her away. 

“What a lovely night. Whois that? O, Captain 
Oliphant with his wife. Poor fellow, he seems very 
uneasy in watching her giddy behaviour just as he ia 
leaving her, and no wonder. An honorable and bigh- 
tainded man like that suffers terribly in such a mar- 
riage.” 

It was Mrs. Lily White who spoke, and Miss Wilde 
looked at her curiously in the twilight. 

** Such a marriage?” repeated she, interrogatively. 

“ Why, we can all see what Mrs. Oliphant is,” 
smoothly replied the widow. ‘The reckless flirta- 
tion she has already commenced with Milton French, 
and her boisterous spirits during her husband’s last 
evening ashore, are enough.” 

‘And do you notice how low that dress is cut in 
front, and only a single lace over the neck, and no 
lining to the berege sleeves,” interposed Miss Wilde, 
eagerly. 

** Straws show which way the tide sets,” calmly 
replied Mrs. White glancing with a covert smile in 
her eyes at Miss Wilde’s waspish waist and abundant 
paddings. 

The next morning Captain Oliphant left Wolfsdene, 
and Mrs. Oliphant, quitting the house at the same 
time with her husband, did not return to it until late 
in the afternoon. In the parlor, with card-case and 
handkerchief in hand, awaited her, Mrs Merton, en- 
tertained pro tem. by Migs Wilde. ‘ 

Ladybird, flushed, dishevelled, weary and haggard, 
hesitated a moment in seeing her guest, and then 
came frankly forward, saying: 

** How do you do, Mrs. Merton. It is so kind of 
you to come directly “after— and I wont keep you 
waiting while I dress, although I know I am a fright- 
ful object. I have been looking for climbing fern. I 
thought I saw some the other day, while we were 
driying, but I cannot find it to-day. Do you know 
whether it grows about here?” 

‘**No, lam sure I do not,” replied Mrs. Merton, 
minutely and severely examining every detail of her 
sister-in-law’s dress, from the bent hat, fantastically 
adorned with bunch-berries, to the torn and scratch- 
ed little boots and stained gauntlets. 

“Have you been walking far?” continued she, af- 
ter a moment of chill silence. 

“Walking? Well, no, I have not been very far, 
although I have been out of doors all day. Don’t 


something to bear?” asked Ladybird, forgetting for 
the moment Miss Barbara Wilde’s attentive eyes, 
and wistfully raising her own to. the well-ordered 
face of her kinswoman in-/aw, who replied promptly: 
* [ never have any time to spare for such experi- 
ments. I should feel it sinful waste. If 1 have 
‘things to bear,’ as you say, I devote myself to the 
duties always pressing upon me, until I forget 
them.” ‘3 

“ But supposing you hadn’t any pressing duties?” 
suggested Ladybird, a little wearily. 

“TI cannot conceive a person in that position,” 
severely replied Mrs. Merton. ‘If a woman has no 
house or family to engage her attetition, she has al- 
ways needlework to do, and if her own wants are 
supplied, there are the Christian’ Missions, and the. 
poor all around her, and the children of the lower 
classes to be taught, and—” 

** Books to be read,” interposed Ladybird. “Iam 
just finishing Bleak House. ‘‘Isn’t Mrs. Jellyby a 
capital burlesque?” 

‘¢ Bleak House? It is a novel, is it not?” asked 
Mrs. Merton, looking as if she had been interrupted, 
while Miss Wilde cast a laboriously concealed smile 
of admiring reproach upon Ladybird, and then turn- 
ed away her head. 

** Yes, I dare say you are quite right in not reading 
them, and I don’t mean to any more, if I can find 
something better to do. May I come to your house 
in the morning, and help you sew, or do something 
useful? I really should like it so much, if you will 
let me,” cried Ladybird, repudiating with blazing 
cheeks Miss Wilde's attempt at a private understand- 
ing, and so thoroughly in earnest with her olive- 
branch, thatjMrs. Merton could do no less than accept 
it with such grace as was in her, saying: 

“Thank you, Lavinia. If you really would like 
some work to do, I have plenty of it on hand, and al- 
ways have. With seven children, and a busband; 
and a house to look after, I am always hurried.” 

‘Of course, Well, I shall come down in the morn- 
ing, and you must give me sewing enough to last 
all day. I am so glad you mentioned about duty 
and—” 

But Miss Wilde’s draperies rustled, and Ladybird 
became mute. 

“Do you feel Romer’s absence much?” inquired 
Romer’s sister, rising to take her leave. 

Yes. Shall we have a fine sunset, do you think?” 
replied Ladybird, pressing her lips tightly together, 
and turning her face toward the window. 

“T can’t tell, I’m sure,” tartly responded Mrs. 
Merton, taking her leave with an asperity quite un- 
noticed by Ladybird’s beclouded eyes. 

* You naughty, sarcastic thing!” exclaimed Miss 
Barbara, seizing her by the shoulders, and adminis- 
tering a playfal shake, so soon as they were alone. 
I thought I should go into fits trying to keep from 
laughing at your Mrs. Jellyby, Aren’t you afraid 
1’ll tell Romer about you, you wicked thing!” 

‘If you should have occasion to mention me at all 
to Captain Oliphant, I hope it will be neither as his 
sister’s satirist, nor your confidante, lest he think me 
deprived both of taste and judgment,” said Lady- 
bird, coolly removing herself from beneath Miss 
Wilde's somewhat long and icy fingers, and leaving 
the room. 

*“* What a vixen! Bot if Maria Merton did not un- 
derstand about Mrs. Jellyby, 1’ll see that her eyes 
are opened before I close mine to-night,” muttered 
the fair Barbara, resolutely buckling her belt a little 
tighter, and taking a long survey of herself in the 
glass. 

And Ladybird, sobbing upon her widowed pillows, 
was murmuring:. 

.** He’d say ‘spiteful and womanish’ again, and 1 
know it, but they do plague me so, and I can’t help 
i.°* 

The next morning when Ladybird presented her- 
self, armed with the meekest and most amiable reso- 
lutions, and the most unworn of thimbles, at the door 








you always feel better out of doors when you have ' 


of Mrs. Merton’s spotless house, she was met by that 
lady in person with the statement: 
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“IT have changed my mind since last night, La- 
vinia, and wont trouble you with any of my sewing. 
You had better amuse yourself with another stroll 
in the woods, or perhaps with a novel.” 

“0, you have found out about Mrs. Jellyby!” cried 
Ladybird, with sudden enfightenment. ‘I was go- 
ing to tell you about it this morning, and ask 
you to excuse the impertinence. I really hope you 
will, Maria, for Romer’s sake, if not for my 
own.” 

Mrs. Merton had a heart, although she kept it, 
like her silver teapot, closely wrapped and laid away 
for great occasions. This was one, and she said: 

“A fault confessed is half atoned for, ’Viny, and if 
you’ll come in and spend the day, we wont say any 
more about Mrs. Jellyby.” 

“Thank you, Maria,’’ said Ladybird, meekly, ac- 
cepting Mrs. Marton’s kiss, and resolutely gulping 
down the ‘’Viny ’ for this once. 

Several weeks passed over Wolfedene, and society 
having accepted Mrs, Oliphant as an established fact, 
found itself a little uncertain what to do with her. 
That she was handsume,well bred, highly-cultivated, 
and in every way attractive, was conceded by nearly 
every one. That she was impulsive, high-spirited 
and sarcastic, were points also admitted by most per- 
sons, but while one class of commentators regarded 
these traits as amusing foibles, another were dispos- 
ed to attribute them to a deficient morality and bad 
temper. 

Beyond these two classes remained another smaller 
clique, whose opinivn of Mrs, Oliphant, although sel- 
dom openly expressed, tinged the verdict of society 
with an impalpable doubt and cloud. At the head 
of this little clique stood Mrs. Lily White, and beside 
her, less dangerous, because less subtle, Miss Bar- 
bara Wilde. 

Mrs. Oliphant, meantime, serene in her own mind, 
much absorbed in her own thoughts, and rather in- 
solently careless of the opinion of those about her, 
went on her own way, avd when it led her among 
other people, treated them with brightest cordiality, 
quiet indifference, or biting sarcasm, according to 
their deserts and her own mood. This course nat- 
urally intensified public opinion in both directions, 
as regarding Mrs. Oliphant’s merits, and laid up for 
that lady’s private hours no small share of self-re- 
proach, mental penance, and desire not quite amount- 
ing to resolution, toward reformation. 

Affairs were in this condition, when one day a ser- 
vant brought Mrs. Oliphant at the dinner-table, an 
envelop which she immediately opened with a half- 
apologetic gesture towards Mrs. Franklin. 

The envelop contained a card, and upon the card 
besides an engraved name were written some words in 
pencil. So much, Barbara Wilde’s sharp, yellow- 
green eyes discovered at a glance. Before she 
could take another, Mrs. Oiiphant had slipped the 
envelop into her pocket, pushed back her chair, and 
left the table. 

“Any one in the parlor, Katy?” quietly asked Miss 
Wilde of the servant, as she held her glass to be 
filled. 

“Yes ma’am, a gentleman asking fur Mrs. Oli- 
phant,” replied the girl, and two minutes later, Miss 
Wilde having finished her dinner, strolled out upon 
the piazza, and past the parlor windows. Upon the 
sofa sat a remarkably handsome young man, and be- 
side him Mrs. Oliphant, very pale, and obviously 
very much excited. 

Miss Wilde strolled up and down the piazza, and 
presently seated herself upon a bench very near one 
of the windows. Sue succeeded in hearing: 

“Wait until I get my hat, and we will go out of 
doors to talk. Some one is listening to us here.” 

Finding no convenient nutshell to creep into, Miss 
Wilde felt constrained to remove to the other end of 
the piazza, but remaining within sight of the front 
door, was enabled to see Mrs. Oliphant and her visi- 
tor come out of the house, and walk away, evidently 
absorbed in conversation. 

Two hours later they returned, and at the gate the 
young gentleman bade good-night, and took his 
leave. 

* Probably some one with a message from Captain 
Oliphant,” smoothly commented Mrs. Lily White, 
who with Barbara Wilde and Mr, French sat upon 
the piazza to enjoy the moonlight. 

“A lovely evening, Mrs. Oliphant,” added she, as 
Ladybird came up the steps. 

“Very,” answered she, mechanically, and passed 
quickly into the house and up to her own chamber. 

** She has been crying,’? murmured Barbara Wilde, 
suspiciously. 

* Probably at Captain Olipbant’s absence,” replied 
Mrs. White. 

**] wonder where he is staying—I suppose at the 
hotel? Dear me, Mr. French, it you call to-night, 
why wont you look on the book and see what his 
name is?” insinuated Barbara Wilde to the young 
man beside her. 

*“ What, that young man’s name? I know it now, 


with excitement, and her thin fingers convulsively 
clasped Mrs. 
the qu~-stion. 


White’s fair, plump arm, as she asked 


#drove to the door of Mrs. Franklin’s house, and Mr. 


as much of the world as I have, my dear,” was the 
cautious reply. 
The next morning, soon after breakfast, a chaise 


John Smith of New York dismounted from it, came 
up the steps of the piazza, and asked at the door for 
Mrs. Oliphant. That lady, appearing at the sum- 
mons, shawled and hatted, stepped into the chaise 
with merely a word of greeting, and the two drove 
rapidly away. 

“ An appointment. evidently. There was no invi- 
tation given when they met,” whispered Mrs. White, 
who with her frieud Barbara was watching this little 
scene through the closed blinds of her bedroom. 

** Well, I think it quite time Maria Merton knew 
what is going on, and I shull step down there and see 
her this very morning. Wont you go?” asked 
Barbara. 

“I? Dear me,no. I have nothing to say upon 
the subject, for of course I know nothing,” said Mrs. 
White, with an indescribably malicious smile. Bar- 
bara lv.oked discoucerted, for a moment, but then 
resumed: 

“ Well, I stiall go to Maria Merton with it 
afraid to tell what I have seen and beard?’ 
** [t would not be so pleasant to repeat it in a court 
room,” said Mrs. White, siguiticantly. 

“A court room! What do you mean?” gasped 
Barbara Wilde. 

** You have heard of such a thing as a divorce case, 
I suppose,”’ suggested Mrs. White. 

“© dear me! Do you.really believe it will come 
to that! How shocking!” exclaimed the spinster. 

‘* My dear, once for all I believe nothing, know 
nothing, and I say nothing, upon any point of this 
unfortunate affair, so pray do not quote me in your 
narrative to Mra. Merton, but confine yourself to 
what you have yourself seen and heard,” said the 
widow, with decision, and Miss Wilde, a little be- 
wildered, went her way to Mrs, Merton. 

Late that afternoon, Mrs. Oiiphant returned from 
her drive, bringing with her a little child of about 
three years old, whom she introduced to Mrs. Frank- 
lin as: 

“A little relative of mine whom I shall keep with 
me for the present.” 

Mrs. Franklin, being a lady, asked no questions. 
Mrs. White, who was present, cast a long glance of 
scrutiny at the child, looked at Mrs. Oliphant with a 
curious smile, and dropped her eyes again upon her 
book. Barbara Wilde was less cautious. 

‘What a lovely child! where did you get her, Mrs. 
Oliphant?” exclaimed she, going down upon her 
knees and ardently embracing the object of her ad- 
miration. 

‘I sent fur her to come and make me a visit,” said 
Ladybird, obviously embarrassed at the question. 

** And was she willing to leave her mamma? What 
is her name?” 

“ Her nameis Nellie, and she has no mamma,” said 
Mrs. Oliphant, still very nervously. 

“Nellie? What is her last name, the little dear?” 
persisted Barbara, while Mrs. White with a con- 
temptuous curl of the lips buried herself deeper in 
her book. 

‘Oliphant. I propose to adopt her as my own, 
and give her my own name,” replied Ladybird, her 
eyes fixed fondly upon the little child, who, nestling 
at her knee, decidedly repulsed all Miss Wilde’s 
overtures. 

** How nice! And I really think she looks like you 
already. .But what will Romer say to an adopted 
child?”’ persisted Barbara. 

“Captain Oliphant will probably give you his opin- 
ion himself, if you think best to question him on the 
subject,’’ said the captain’s wile, rising as she spoke 
and leaving the room with a grave and geceral 
obeisance. 

“There! What do you make of all that?” in- 
quired Miss Wilde at Mrs. W hite’s ear. 

“ Well, that audacious line of policy often succeeds, 
but it is rather dangerous practice. Mrs. Oliphant’s 
‘little relative’ without any mother, or any name, 
bears an astonishing likeness to Mrs. Oliphant’s self,” 
sneered Mrs. White, tempted beyond the cautious 
rule she had laid down for herself in the morning. 

The next day Mr. Juhn Smith and Mrs. Oliphant 
took a long walk together, the gentleman carrying 
little Nellie in his arms. Soon after their return 
Mrs. Merton called, and requesting a private iuter- 
view with her sister-in-law, was shown up to her 
sleeping-room. 

Little Nellie sat playing upon the floor, and to her 
Mrs. Merton pointed with severe inquiry. 

* Allow me to ask, Lavinia, the name of that child, 
and where itcame from?” said she. 

‘ She is the child of relatives of mine, and is to re- 
main with me for the present. Her name is Nellie,”’ 
said Ladybird, obviously struggling to avoid of- 
tence. 

“And whoisthe gentleman* now staying at the 
hotel under a feigned name, and offering you such 
remarkable attentions?” pursued Mrs. Merton. 

Ladybird’s face grew scarlet. 

** You have no right to question me in that tone 
and manner, or to make such statements regar@fug 
my friends,” said she, angrily, ‘‘and I shall not an- 
swer you.” 

**T am your husband’s sister, and [ have a right 
to prevent you from disgracing him if I can,” replied 
Mrs. Merton, with cold asperity. 

“ Disgracing him!” echoed Ladybird, her great 
eyes opening and darkening with horror and amaze. 

“Yes. Your conduct since that young man’s ar- 
rival has been such as to suggest the idea of dis- 
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* Wait, and you may find out. You have not seen 











for I happened to be at the hotel when he arrived, 
and bad the curiosity myself to look upon the book. 
He is John Smith, of New York.” 

“That is to say, he does not choose to give his 
real name or residence,” said Mrs. White, coolly. 

“Why, Lily! why do you really think so! Dear 
me, would anybody dare do that? And what can be 
his motive for concealing his real name? How very 
strange!”’ 

And Barbara Wilde’s yellow-green eyes flashed 


me a full explanation of what appears so mysterious 
and wrong to all about you.” 

*“ You wish me to offer through you an explanation 
of my conduct to the gossips of this place! You, 
Romer Oliphant’s sister, call upon his wife to defend 
herself against some horrible suspicion, too vile to 
patin words! You dare do this!” 

And Ladybird standing before ber accuser with 
flashing eyes, glowivg cheeks and heaving bosom, 
presented anything but the appearance of a penitent 
culprit. 

* This show of temper does not help the matter at 
all,” said Mrs. Merton, coldly. ‘‘ Do I understand 
you to refuse any explanation of your intimacy with 
this young man calling himself John Smith, or of 
the hietory of this child?” 

* I do most decidedly and emphatically refuse any 
explanation whatever, asked in such a tone, or in 
such a manner,” said Mrs. Oliphant, resolutely. 

“ Then, I shall leave you to yourself, and must re- 
quest that you will not present yourself at my house, 
or have anything to say to my daughters, until you 
are ready to explain your conduct very clearly,” said 
Mrs. Merton, rising, and moving towards the door. 
Her young sister-in-law regarded her with astonish- 
ment, and a little terror. 

“Are you mad?” exclaimed she, atlast. ‘“ Do you 
know what you are saying, and do you suppose Ro- 
mer wil! ever furgive you?” 

“I think you had better inqtire, will Romer ever 
forgive you ?” suggested Romer’s sister; and leaving 
this Parthian dart to do its work, she left the room, 
and remained for the next hour closeted with Miss 
Barbara Wilde. 

Mr. John Swith remained for some days longer at 
the Wolfedene Hotel, spending most of bis time with 
Mrs. Oliphant, either driving, walking, or sitting 
upon the rocks within sight of Mrs. Franklin’s piazza. 
Little Nellie was always with them, and it was ob- 
served that Mr. Smith paid her great attention. 
Once, all three drove away early in the morning, and 
did not return until late in the evening. 

The next morning an anonymous note was found 
in Mrs. Franklin’s plate at the breakfast-table, pur- 
porting to express the general sentiment of the in- 
mates of the house, and requesting that Mrs. Oli- 
phant should be desired to 8 ek another home, as the 
ladies of the house did not consider her a suitable 
associate. 

Mrs. Franklin in great perplexity went to Mrs. 
Merton, and laying the case before her, asked for 
counsel, 

**T have nothing to say in the matter, Mrs. Frank- 
lin,” replied the matron, with cold severity. ‘I do 
not enjoy Mrs. Oliphant’s confidence, and I t 


cover the postmark, there could be but little doubt 
of their author. 

From this time there commenced for Ladybird one 
of those strange impalpable martyrdums, which only 
women inflict, and only women can suffer, for pin- 
pricks are tortare only to a delicate organization. 

She remained an inmate of Mrs. Franklin’s house, 
and sat at Mrs. Franklin’s table, but beyond this 
held no communication with her fellow-inmates pos- 
sible to avoid. Mrs. White’s elaborate avvidance, 
Miss Wilde’s malicious side speeches and scornful 
looks, Mr. Frenchi’s careless disrespect and occasional 
attempts at familiarity, passed alike unheeded, and 
the only proofs that either insult or neglect was felt, 

were the slow and languid step, the pallid cheek and 
diin yet steadfast eyes. The gloryand the light of 
the beauty Captain Oliphant so prized was fading 
with the autumn flowers, and still thousands of miles 
divided Lim from his Ladybird, and she would not 
torment him with a knowledge of the evil he could 
not help. 

Bat of a sudden, exhausted nature gave way. A 
farmer returning with his cows from pasture, found 
@ lifeless form beside the road with a little child play- 
ing near it. He raised it in his arms, and looked 
about him for help and counsel. Buth came present- 
ly, in the shape of the old minister and his wife, 
jogging home from their parochial calls. 

“ Why, it’s that Mrs. Oliphant,” said Mrs. Minis- 
ter, a little doubtfully. ‘ She belongs at the Widow 
Franklin’s house.” 2 * 
“She belongs at the good Samaritan’s house, 
wife,” said the old: parson, sternly enough, as he 
clambered down the steps of the chaise, and helped 
his rustic parishioner to revive the fainting woman. 
When this was effected, the good-Samaritan, as he 
had most unwittingly named himself, took her into 
his chaise, seated her beside the now profusely at- 
tentive Mrs. Minister, and perchiug himself upon 
the triangle of seat left between them, drove home- 
ward as rapidly as the legs of ghe clerical Dobbin 
could be persuaded to move. 

Tne next day Mrs, Oliphant was scorching in the 
first stages of brain fever, and the next week her 
lite was despaired of. 

While she lay at deatb’s door, and that mysterious 
portal trembled upon its hinges, uncertain whether 
to open for her or not, the old minister preached a 
sermon from the text: 

“Thou givest thy mouth to evil, and thy tongue 
frameth deceit.” 

He began by saying that he had spent the previous 
night beside the bedside of a woman given over to 
die by the physicians, a woman, young, beaatiful, 








answer for her actions. You must do as seems best 
to yourself.” 

So Mrs. Franklin, still more perplexed, went home 
and found Miss Wilde sitting upon the piazza, and 
Mrs. Oliphant with her little Nellie, in the parlor 
just beyond. She was passing in, when Barbara de- 
tained her. | 

‘* What are you going todo, Mrs. Franklin, about 
that note asking you to turn away Mrs. Oliphant and 
her chilu? So dreadfal, isn’t it?” 

** Hush, Miss Wilde, do!’ whispered the other, 
pointing to the open window where Mrs. Oliphant 
now stood. 

‘I think you were speaking of me, Miss Wilde,” 
said she, quietly; ‘‘ may I ask you to repeat your re- 
mark or question?” 

** Really, Mrs. Oliphant, you will have to excuse 
me,” said Barbara, with a nervous giggle. ‘I think 
the less you have to say to me for the future the bet- 
ter. I’m sorry for your poor husband, ma’am.” 

‘* Mra. Franklin, will you please come up to my 
room?’’ said Ladybird, noticing this coarse attack 
merely by a haughty stare; and without waiting for 
a reply, she left the room. 

Dinner time arrived, but not Mrs. Olipbant, and so 


said: 

‘* In answer. to an anonymous note received by me 
this morning, I will merely say that I hope Mrs. Oli- 
phant will continue under my roof so long as she 
finds it agreeable. Mr. Brown, will you carve the 
lamb?’’ 

That afternoon, Mr. Smith called as usual, and Mrs. 
Oliphant walked with him until tea-time. In return- 
ing they lingered fur a few moments upon the steps 
of the door, aud Miss Barbara Wilde, crouched be- 
hind the blinds of Mrs. White’s bedroom window, 
was able to distinguish these words: 

‘“‘Then you wont go with me, Ladybird?” 

** No, dear, I shall remain here.” 

* But these spiteful old gossips will eat you up 
alive.” 

“If Il knew they would literally do it, 1 would 
never gratify them so far as to run away. No, I 
shall stay in this house, I shall keep Nellie, and I 
shall see you whenever you choose to come. And 
you will write to me very often?” 

* Every day, if possible.” 

And here the sudden infiux of a group of visitors 
cut short the interview, and lgft Miss Barbara, her 
face perfectly ghastly with excitement, at liberty to 
repeat what she had heard to Mrs. Lily White, who 
replied with a nod and a smile: 

**I could have told you so. She’s not the woman 
to run away with her lover, so long as she can retain 
the protection of-her husband’s name and position.” 

That evening Mr. John Smith left Wolfsdene, and 
@ few days later Miss Barbara Wilde was able to re- 
port to her ally, Mra. White, that Mrs. Oliphant re- 
ceived a letter by mail nearly every morning, aud 





grace, and your only hope of escape is to offer through 


soon as her guests were seated, Mrs. Franklin quietly | 


pure-minded, and pure-lived, as he confidently be- 
lieved,who had been brought to her present condition, 
and probable death, through neglect of the text chos- 
en for his discourse, and, sitting there, be had taken 
blame to himself for having so long neglected setting 
the sins of false witness, evil report, slander and ma- 
lignant judgment before his people. And the good 
old man now proceeded to repair this fault of omis- 
sion, in sostringent and searching a manner, making, 
after the fashion of his generation, such pointed al- 
lasious and applications, that more than one fair 
cheek tingled with unaccustomed blushes, and more 
than one pair of downcast eyes dreaded to meet those 
about them. 

‘* Wasn’t you pretty hard upon them, father?” 
asked Mrs. Minister, a‘little timidly, as she walked 
home from church with her husband. 

“ Hard? I hope I was!’ replied the old man, with 
a@ stern smile. ‘* There shan’t be another woman 
talked to death in my parish if I can help it. Goyou 
up stairs and see if that poor lamb is still alive, and 
if it is a fit season for me to visit her.” 

A month later, when the ship Mariposa entered 
port, and her master hastened to report himself at 
the counting-room of his partner and brother-in-law, 
that worthy man met him with the news: 

‘* Your wife has been behaving very badly during 
your absence. Your sister Maria writes my wife 
that she has been obliged to drop her ia ceaenttie 
She has been sick, I believe—” 

A large hand suddenly insinuated between Mr. 
Richard’s throat and shirt-collar here impeded his 
utterance, and before he could recover it, Captain 
Oliphant, uttering a few forcible words, of which 
‘liar ” and “ fool” were the most prominent,left him 
to reflect at leisure on the treatment he had received. 

That night the captain arrived at Wolfsdene, and 
so soon as he could vome at his Ladybird took her in 
his arms with the cry: 

“‘ My darling! My poor, innocent, abused darling! 
Why didn’t you let me know how they were treating 
you?”’ ‘ 

** Why should I plague your dear old life out with 
complaints of what you couldn’t help?” asked Lady- 
bird, smiling through her tears. 

Then the captain held her off, and luoked at her, 
line by line. 

‘all her pretty hair cut off, her bright color gone, 
her eyes big and hollow, her face thin and peaked,” 
moaned he. ‘ O Ladybird, how canI punish those 
women? Isn’t there a single one in the lot that I 
can get hold of ?” 

“Do you think a man deserving the name would 
ride in such atroop? There is nobody of your owD 
size to hit, so you may put your old brown fists "= 
your pockets and give up all notions of vengeance,” 
said Ladybird, with one of the ‘brightest of her smiles, 
and the captain, looking at her, almost forgot her 

wrongs. 

A few days later, the minister went gravely to sev- 
eral of bis principal parishioners, among the rest to 








although Miss Wilde had not been able so far, to dis- 


Mr. and Mrs. Merton, to Mrs. Lily White, Miss Bar- 
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| When all were seated, the minister, following a 


. borhood, and desired his sister to avoid mentioning 
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bara Wilde and Mrs. Franklin, and bid them to a 
“ conference meeting,” as he styled it, in his study. 
Upon such as attempted to evade tie invitation, he 
imposed it in the form of a pastoral command, and | 
in the end every one came, In the study they found | 
Captain and Mrs. Oliphant, and Mrs. Minister, who | 
sat beside the invalid paying her sedulvus attention. 


quaint oli Puritan custom, adopted when men both 
believed and professed more than now, opened the 
“ conference ” with a prayer, and sitting down, said: 

‘Captain Oliphant, you havesomething to say to 
me, I believe.” 

* Yes, reverend sir,’’ replied the sailor, fixing his 
eyes upon the clergyman, and apparently uncon- 
scious of any other auditors. 

“JT told you last night that I should like to explain 
to you certain occurrences in my wife’s lite at Wolfs- 
dene, occurrences of which you may have heard, but 
into which you have with great delicacy forborne to 
inquire, although she has been for many weeks an 
inmate of your family, and receiving from its mem- 
bers the tenderest care and sympathy. 

“‘Svon after my departure last Aagust, leaving my 
wife, a8 1 supposed, sate aad comfortable, among 
friends who wouli have seemed bound tv shelter and- 
to care for her, she received a visit from her brother, 
who some years since married and settled in a South- 
ern city. This young man came in great distress to 
tell Mrs. Oliphant that his wife had suddenly left 
hom, abandoning her littlg child and him, and fly- 
ing toward the North, as he suppused, in company 
of another person. He had followed, bringing the 
child as far as New York, where he left it with 
friends, and then came to Wulisdene, partly to see his 
sister, and partly te await the result of some inquir- 
ives he had set on foot with regard to the fugitives. 
Tu avoid giving them a clue to his movements he 
alopted the namvof Jvhn Smith while in this neigh- 


his real name or business, an injunction she faith- 
fully obeyed. Furthermore, Mrs. Oliphant, warmly 
espousing her brother’s cause, insisted upon taking 
charge of his little girl, and giving it her own name, 
and the child being sent for, went with him to meet 
and receive it at the station. 

* Subsequently the unhappy runaway was found, 
and it at once became evident that she had left him 
not from any guilty motive, but while suffering trom 
mental derangement, and had journeyed entirely 
alone. So soon as she was discovered, my wife has- 
tened to visit her, and leaving this place with her 
brother in the morning, took the cars at the next 
town, and did not return until late in the evening. 
Tae interview was not satisfactory, and the physician 
expressly forbade another, even to the husband, for 
some weeks. He accordingly remained here during 
the remainder of his stay at the North, and when he 
returned home urged hia sister to accompany him, 
an invitation which she declined to accept, because 
being innocent of all evil, sie would not assume even 
the appearance of defeat. 

“All these circumstances were communicated to 
me by letter asthey occurred, and I much regret 
that some other circumstances were not also commu- 
nicated, that I might have taken measures to rem- 
edy them befure it was too late.” 

The captain, emphasiziug bis last words, with a 
slow and steady glance at certain flushed and down- 
cast faces, here clused his narrative, and the minis- 
ter rising to his feet, gravely responded: 

‘Captain Oliphant, I sincerely thank you for this 
statement, which as to its facts is entirely new to me, 
as to ite spirit not at all new, fur it merely puts into 
form the convictious already existing in my own 
mind. I will now dismiss our friends with a brief 
prayer.” 

Which prayer we may well believe was suited to 
the occasion, and eomewhat in the “ heroic style” of 
spiritual treatment. 

The next day Captain and Mrs, Oliphant left Wolfs- 
dene toreturn thither no more. Before they went 
Mrs. Maria Merton came to austerely beg pardon of 
fer brother and sister-in-law, a pardon severely 
granted by the captain, and sweetly put aside by his 
wife, who was too happy even to remember her past 
sufferings, or to recall her past wrongs. 

But Mrs. Lily White and Miss Barbara Wilde re- 
main as we have known them, and so will remain 
until the last, or until the leopard changes his spots, 
and the Ethiopian his skin. 


FRUIT AND VEGETABLES AS FOOD. 

The groundless prejudice against fruit, and the 
absolute necessity in diet of vegetables contuining 
an acid, as the potato does, were dwelt on before 
scurvy and kindred diseases made their appearance. 
It is true that fruit, when taken to excess, produces 
symptoms which may be mistaken by persons unac- 
quainted with medicine, or common cholera. But 
beef or mutton in excess willde the same; and ex- 
perience has shown more clearly than had ever been 
shown before, that bread and meat alone are not 
sufficient to sustain the system in health. Fruit and 
acid vegetables are an essential part of the food of 
man; but it appears that the body, when duly sup- 
plied with the principles it derives frgm these sources, 
husbands them up, and can do without the acid diet 
for some time. The appetite for fruit and pickles is 
not, then, without its use, although the chemists 
have not hitherto explained how vegetable acids sub- 
Serve nutrition. Without these aliments the blood 
loses some of its essential properties, and escapes from 
the vessels in purple spots under the skin, or with 
more fatal effect into the structure of the internal 
organs, » 











PARIS PICKINGS. 


THOSE who know the poorer quarters of Paris, are 
aware that there are places where a plate of meat 
can be obtained for a couple of sous, and a plate of 
vegetables tor another sou, and that, lacking this 
amount of capital, it is possible to procure a draft of 
bouillon from a spout continually flowing, for just 80 
long as you can manage to hold your breath, for a 
single sou. Those who prefer more solid food, and 
are withal of a speculative turn, can, for the small 
coin, run what is called ** the hazard of the fork ”— 
that is,a sudden plunge of this useful instrument 
into a smoking caldron, with the privilege of ban- 
queting upon whatever you may fish out, should you 
chance to fish out anything. If, however, you pre- 
fer the bird in the haud, and require to see your 
sou’s worth before you part with your money, you 
can patronize a bijoutier (who is not a jeweller), and 
invest it in harlequins, which bave no relation what- 
ever to pantomime. For the harlequins of which 
one speaks are simply scraps of every conceivable 
edibie substance, served up by Parisian cooks, that 
chance to be left by dainty feeders on the sides of 
their pilates. Ofall colors and shapes when mixed 
together, they present 4 certain resemblance to the 
parti-colored garments of the citizen of Bergamo, 
and hence the name by which they have come to be 
known. The dealers in these delicacies have con- 
tracts with the scallions employed at the different 
ministries and embassies, and in all the more wealthy 
private households and the chief hotels, but more 
particularly with those engaged at the great restau- 
rants—men who spend the best part of their lives in 
a species of Turkish bath at a temperature of from 
one hundred and forty to one hundred and eighty de- 
grees, for a salary of five-and-twenty francs a month, 
on condition that all the scraps on the plates they 
have to wash up are their perquisites, said scraps § 
being usually worth at least ten times the amount 
of their salary. Three francs the basketful is the 
average price they obtain for the scrapings of all the 
platters that pass through their hands, and all of 
which, from troffied turkey to trotters, from orto- 
lans to haricuts, is thrown pell-mell into a common 
receptacle. Every morning the dealer or his agent, 
dragging behind him a closed cart, furnished with 
ventilators, visits all the establishments with which 
there is a contract, and basketful after basketful is 
flang into the vehicle, which, later in the day, depos- 
its its contents at a particular pavilion of the Halles 
Centrales, set apart for the sale of cooked meats. 
Here each dealer sorts his nameless heap, where hors 
d @uvres are mixed with the roasts, and vegetables 
with entremets, and where fishes’ heads, scraps of 
cutlets, fricandeaus, and filets, half-picked drum- 
sticks, and portions of ragouts and mayonaises are 
intimately biended with fragments of pastry, salada, 
macaroni, vegetables and fruits; the whole being, 
moreover, impregnated with at least twenty differ- 
ent sauces. All that is recognizable in this conglum- 
eration is carefully put on one side, cleaned, trimmed, 
and placed on plates. Out of regard for the stom- 
achs of their customers, the bijoutiers perform this 
delicate operation of sorting in private, and it is only 
when all is finished, the discordant pieces duly as- 
similuted, and the harlequins arranged in little piles, 
with the titbits—or jewels, as they are termed— 
temptiogly displayed in front, that the public are in- 
vited to inspect and purchase. 

Many poor people and working men engaged in the 
neighborhood of the markets, prefer these high-sea- 
soned delicacies to a plainer style of living, and the 
consequence is that by one o’clock in the day every 
dealer in harlequins is nearly certain to be cleared 
out. All that is rejected during the sorting is sold 
as fuod for pet dogs, for whose special benefit certain 
bijoutiers convert these dregs into a succulent sort 
of paste, which is much sought after by fussy old 
ladies, the plethoric habit of whose Italian gray- 
hounds evince the high kind of living in which they 
are indulged. The bones, which have been preserved 
with care, are sold to the manufacturers of soup 
cakes, and, after the gelatine had been extracted 
from them, they are disposed of to the manufactarers 
of animal black. That the trade in harlequins isa 
gvod one, is evident from the fact that there are nu- 
merous retired bijoutiers in Paris, who have amassed 
incomes of from ten to twelve thousand francs a year 
after a few years’ successful trade. 

If the calling of bijoutier_ is a profitable one, that 

of “ zesteuse” would appear ta be hardly less so, as 
the reader will presently see. Some years ago, a cer- 
tain Madame Vanard was left a widow at the inter- 
esting age of eighteen. Her husband, a practical 
chemist, who had established a little distillery at 
which he extracted essences for perfumers and pas- 
trycooks, killed himself through overwork. During 
the few happy months he and his young bride passed 
together, the latter, while watching her husband at 
his employment, had learnt some of the radiments 
of chemical science, and was able to replace him at 
his alembics at such times as he was obliged to be 
absent. When he died, desiring to carry on his busi- 
ness, and remembering his having one day remarked 
to her that an intelligent man might make his for- 
tune out of the orange and lemon peel thrown away 
in Paris, she determined to see if she could not put 
the suggestion he had shadowed forth into practice. 

With this view she went one day, basket on arm, 
into the Rue Montorgeuil, where the oyster market 
was then held, and where there were uumerous res- 
taurants, at which these bivalves were the staple ar- 
ticles of consumption, and where—as the Parisian, 
even to the working man, invariably eats lemon- 
juice with his oysters—the remains of squeezed lem- 








ons natarally abounded. On the hundreds of rubbish 
heaps, where one chiffonnier after another had al- 
ready heaped a harvest, she prepared to seek hers. 
The garcons of the neighboring restaurants and cxfes 
obeerving a young and pretty woman come regularly 
every morning to search where so many others had 
searched before, inquired of her what she was in 
quest of, and, on being told, promised to put the 
precious peel on one side for her. 

Her next course was to find the people who swept 
out the audience portion of the Paris theatres, and 
to prevail on them, for a small consideration, to save 
for her the orange peel with which the floors were 
strewn. She then engaged washers and sorters, 
whom she set to work in a large room, round which 
horizontal wicker hurdles, piled up with scraps of 
orange and lemon peel, were arranged, reaching 
from the floor almost to the ceiling. In the centre 
of the apartment was a long table, at which a score 
or more of laughing, chattering girls would be busily 
engaged in ‘ zesting ’’—that is in removing the ex- 
treme outside portion of the peel, with which men 
and boys proceeded to fill bags and boxes. After be- 
ing weighed and done up in packets, this peel was 
dispersed, fot only all over Paris again, but through- 
out France, and even abroad, where it was traus- 
formed into Dutch curacoa, essence and syrup of 
lemon, orangeade, lemonade, etc. Sach is the basi- 
ness which made the fortune of a charming woman, 
and which, spite of its having spread of late years 
into a multiplicity of hands, is still a profitable 
calling. 

Another widow, older and not 80 pretty, or so ele- 
gant, or so intelligent, and, consequently, not by 
any means so interesting as Madame Vanard, made 
a fortune for herself out of what everybody else 
looked upon as rubbish. She was concierge at a 
house in the Rue du Temple, occupied almost exclu- 
sively by manufacturing goldsmiths, and, one very 
severe winter, was possessed with the economical 
idea, of burning, in an old caldron that served her 
for a stove, all the sweepings of the house. The plan 
ansyered remarkably well, for she found what she 
had hitherto regarded as so much mere dust became, 
when mixed with turf and coal, an excellent com- 
bustible. Warmer weather having set in, the old 
lady went about the usual spring cleaning up of her 
place, aud, on clearing out the old caldron, was sur- 
prised to see some hard glittering substance soldered, 
as it were, to the bottom of the utensil. On closer 
examination it proved to be gold; the old lady had 
unwittingly discovered the philosopher’s stone, 
which so many have sought in vain. Keeping her 
secret 89 far as she was able, she proceeded to rent on 
lease the sweepiug of the staircases in all the neigh- 
boring houses occupied by goldsmiths—paying to do 
that which people ordinarily pay to have done. With 
the profits resulting from this speculation she bought 
several large plots of ground in the outskirts of 
Paris, on which she built theatrical-looking Swiss 
villages, and sold her chalets one by one to small 
tradesmen of bucolic tastes, who spend their Sun- 
days there, fancying the adjacent Montmartre and 
the more distant Mont Valerien to be peaks of some 
neighboring Alpine chain. 
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A MAHRATTA RUSE. 

The Holkar family belonged to the shepherd tribe. 
The first who became distinguished was Mulhar Rao 
Holkar. The story ie told of his infancy common to 
80 many Indian heroes. A cobra was seen to inter- 
pose its head between the young shepherd and the 
sun, as he lay asleep in the fields. This was inter- 
preted as a sign of future greatness, and his uncle 
gave him a commission in a small party of horse. 
The young Holkar rapidly signalized himself. In 
his first action he attacked a distinguished Mussul- 
man leader, and slew him after a hand-to-hand com- 
bat. In the incessant wars of the period he became 
known as a singularly skillful and Caring leader. 
Bajee Rao, the great paishwa, took him into his ser- 
vice, and gave him the command of five hundred 
horse. Wherever there was hard fighting, honor to 
gained, or plunder won, there Mulhar Rao was sure 
to be heard of. One of his exploits deserves to be 
commemorated for its similarity to a device of Han- 
nibal’s. Safder Jung, the vizier of Oude, had in- 
vited Mulhar Rao to assist him against the attacks 
of the Rohillas. With a very small body of men 
Mulbar Rao routed the enemy in anightattack. He 
ordered torches and lights to be tied to the horns of 
a number of cattle, and caused them to be driven in 
a particular direction. In the opposite direction he 
planted lights upon every bush and tree. This done, 
he marched silently through the darkness by another 
route, and made a furious attack upon the Rohilla 
camp. Pressed by an actual assault at one point, 
terrified by the innumerable lights glimmering 
around them, and the tramp of the driven cattle, the 
enemy, believing themselves surrounded, fled, leav- 
ing their camp and a rich booty in the hands of the 
Mahrattas. Mulhar Rao died full of years and hon- 
ors. He had little or none of the craft and villany of 
the Mahrattas, but all the high courage and open- 
handed generosity which befit a leader of free lances. 
** Fill his shield with rupees!” was his customary ex- 
clamation when pleased with a soldier’s gallantry. 
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‘So they have mustered out the battalion, have 
they?” said the ex-corporal. ‘‘ Yes,” replied the 
high private, in atone of regret. ‘ Well,” continued 
the ex-corporal, ‘‘depend upon it, that to be mus- 
tered out is better than to be peppered in,” and 
marched away to the music of an imaginary brass 








THE CURIOSITIES OF CORAL. 

Coral, like sponge, is one of those common things 
about which the majority of* people know very little. 
The following particulars, therefore, will no doubt 
be interesting to a large class of realers: 

Coral is the work of that infinitessimally small and 
laboriously industrious family, the polypes. Jast 
as men are best known by their doings, 80 are these 
polypes best known by their works. These are 
spread over all parts of the world. They are built 
up from the bed of the ocean, and form habitable 
islands, as well as dangerous reefs. A portion even 
of our own country is based on a foundation of coral, 
and many of the tropical islands rest entirely on 
masses of coral rock. The order and regularity with 
which these vast accumulations of solid matter are 
constructed, by means so apparently inadequate to 
the end, are no less astonishing than the amazing 
number of such masses which are known to exist. 

Coral formations occur chiefly in the Pacific, the 
Indian Ocean, and the Red Sea. In the Indian Ovean, 
and round New Holland, they are produced by vari- 
ousgpecies of polypes, known as cellepora, medre- 
pora, millepora and tubipora. The navigation of the 
seas in which they abound is rendered continually 
more difficult by the incessant labor of these animals, 
To trace the progress of these formations is an inter- 
esting branch of geological research. The immense 
height of the reefs may be estimated by the fact that 
within a short distance of them there are no sound- 
ings to the depth of several hundred fathoms. These 
zoophyte builders have laid the foundations of their 
structures deep and strong; and by the minute and 
combined labor of millions, they bave built up their 
reefs to tue very surface of the water. The ridge of 
reef having reached to such a height that it remains 
almost dry at low water mark, the polypes cease from 
building higher. On these foundations islands are 
formed, vegetation is produced, and man establishes 
ahome., Of their gradual development, an interest- 
ing account is given by an eminent traveller. After 
describing the work of polypes, he says: 

*‘ Sea-shells, fragments of coral, sea hedgehog 
shells, and their broken-off prickles, are united by 
the burning sun, through the medium of the ce- 
menting calcareous sand which has arisen from the 
pulverization of the above-mentioned shells, into one 
whole or solid stone, which, strengthened by the 
continual throwing up of new materials, gradually 
increases in thickness, till it becomes at last so high 
that it is covered only at some seasons of the year by 
the high tides. The heat of the sun 80 penetrates 
the mass of stone when it is dry, that it splits in 
many places, and breaks off in flakes. These flakes, 
80 separated, are raised one upon another by the 
waves at the time of high water. The always active 
surf throws blocks of coral (frequently of a fathom in 
length, and three or four feet thick) anid shells of 
marine animals between and upon the foundation 
stones; after this, calcareous sand lies undisturbed, 
and offers to the seeds and trees or plants, cast upon 
it by the waves, a soil upon which they rapidly grow 
to overshadow its dazzling white surface. Entire 
trunks of trees, which are carried by the rivers from 
other countries and islands, find here at length a 
resting-place after their long wanderings. With these 
come some small animals, such as lizards and insects, 
as the first inbabitants. Even before the trees form 
a wood, the real sea-birds nestle here; strayed land- 


period, when the work has been long since complet- 
ed, man also appears, builds his hut on the fruitful 
soil, formed by the corruption of the leaves of the 
trees, and calls himself the lord and proprietor of 
this new creation.” 

There is much that is beautiful as well as interest- 
ing in the appearance of a goral reef. On the coral 
coasts, where the water is bright and transparent, 
the effect presented by the submerged reefs may be 
easily observed. Every variety of form, glowing 
with vivid tints, rivals the floral splendor of a culti- 
vated garden. 





COVERTS OF UNCLEANNESS. 

It was found by the careful inquirjes of the Sani- 
tary Commission, that those camps in the army were 
the healthiest in which mother earth was the only 
fluor, while board floors were the worst. Any one 
familiar with camp life can see good reasons why this 
isso. A soldier eats and sleeps in the same place. 
Wheregproper discipline was maintained, his tent 
and quarters were daily swept; and, if he had a 
board floor, things looked very sweet and clean, and 
the secret of mischief did not come until camp was 
broken up, the tents struck, and the boards removed. 
Then we used to see underneath the cracks, and 
around the edges, long lines of accumulated crumbs, 

tc., with bones which the rate had drawn beneath, 
@ mass of corrupting material, throwing up, of course, 
@ poisonous efflavium. No wonder the sickJist was 
cut down by daily marching, and by earth floors. 
Once sweep the ground ‘and you could be sure there 
was no lurking poison underneath, and whatever 
liquid fell was disarmed of mischief by what is now 
known to be one of the best disinfectants—the soil. 
People sometimes wonder how they get typhoid fe- 
vers and other diseases of weakness, and charge it 
to their ancestors for passing down bad blood, when 
the seat of trouble is in the cellars, in unclean pan- 
t:fes, or other nests around the house where animal 
and vegetable matter is left to rot, in the warm, wet 
spring. 


Silence—a thing which it is often difficult to keep, 








band among a crowd of civilians. 


in exact proportion as it is dangerous not to keep it. 


birds take refuge in the bushes; and at a much later. 
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(Written for The Flag of our Union.) 
MOTHER, HOME AND HEAVEN. 


anne 


BY CALLENE FISK. 


A mother's love to charm our cares, 
A home for rest and peace, 

And hope, that looks beyond the grave, 
Supply all human bliss. 


A mother’s love is home's bright sun, 
That gives it warmth and light; 
And home, an oasis on earth, 
Is verdant with delight. 


The hope of heaven secures the soul, 
And anchors it above; 

It charms our cares and griefs below 
With talismans of love. 


Reciprocate thy mother's care, 
Make glad thy childhood's home, 

And lay a treasure of good works 
Against the time to come. 


(Written for The Flag of our Union.) 


THE BENARI GIRLS. 


BY CHARLES L. BELCHER, 





THE two young men who had stood for the last 
half hour at one of the gates of the Common, idly and 
meditatively smoking their cigars, with a simulta- 
neous movement flung them behind them. 

“‘ There they are,” said Brown, looking up past the 
State House, and furtively passing his hand over his 
necktie. 

** You don’t mean that detachment coming down 
the sidewalk?”’ asked Mordant. 

“The teminine detachment, I mean,’ was the re- 
sponse. ‘* They are the Benari girls.” 

**Good heavens! not all those!’’ cried Mordant, 
his lip curling up cynically. 

‘* Why not all? There are only five of them.” 

By the time these hurried sentences had been ut- 
tered, the ladies bad passed, had all bowed and smil- 
ed to Brown, as he elaborately raised his hat to them. 

The two fellows stood gazing after them, and saw 
them enter the Common and saunter slowly along. 
Then Mordant drew forth a fresh cigar, and lighting 
it, said: 

*“*T had an idea you were smitten, Brown. Your 
solitary strolls have been very suggestive to me; and 
I noticed last night at Wilton’s that you refused 
woodcock; the first time, my friend, you have ever 
done so, Now, be frank, and tell me with how many 
of those girls you are in love?” 

Brown reddened a little beneath his companion’s 
badinage, and replied in rather a stilted way: 

** You talk too absurdly to deserve an answer.”’ 

Mordant apparently did not hear the reply, but 
said, after a few moments’ silence: 

** Suppose we go down this mall and meet the la- 
dies—then, if you have no objection, you may pre- 
sent me. I’ll escort three or four of them, and leave 
the rest to you. You wont expect me to be more 
liberal than that, will you?” 

Brown cursed Mordant’s impudence and his good 
looks, but he could not refuse him, and they started, 
Mordant saying: 

‘* Of course they came out on purpose to be way- 
laid; it would be ungallant in us not to intercept 
them. On our way, pray tell me, Brown, who the 
Benari girls are? and if Papa Benari has money 
enough to clothe them in that style? Think how 
much five suits of spring silk must cost!” 

* Don’t be a fool, Merdant,” said Brown, impa- 
tiently. ‘*Old Benari is a wholesale hardware 
merchant; they say he’s rich, and he must be, if bis 
property divided by five will make much of a figure.” 

** Here they come!’’ exclaimed Mordant below his 
breath. ‘Pray take them en masse when you pre- 
sent me, otherwise, I wont promise to stand it.” 

Miss Clara Benari was twenty-seven, and the old- 
est, and to her Brown first addressed himself. 

When Mordant first found himself on speaking 
terms with them, he was aware that he had un- 
derrated their powers. They were none of them 
handsome, but they had great dark eyes, dexterously 
shaded by heavy lashes, and they had been trained, 
or it had been natural to them, to avoid the tricks 
and arts prevalent among women. They did not 
titter, they didn’t cast arch glances at you, accom- 
panied by insignificant speeches, but they had a way 
of listening attentively, of replying in low, even 
voices, and peculiarly, of slowly raising their eyes 
until the large, full glance rested upon you, then, 
unless you were a hardened wretch, you began to 
suspect there was something to those Benari girls, 
after all; but why in the deuce don’t they get mar- 
ried? 

Indeed, when a lady had specially large eyes, and 
used them particularly well, it was a saying among 
the fellows that she ‘‘ made eyes like a Benari.” 

Mordant was remarkably well inured to female 
society, but he confessed to himself, after ten min- 
utes’ stroll, that Clara Benari, who fell to his par- 
ticular care, was a remarkable girl. The truth was, 
she had thoroughly learned the art of indifference, 
which, with a conceited man like Mordant, is of vast 
importance. Not but that she appeared very much 
interested in all he said, but she seemed. entirely 
ignorant of the fact that he was young, wealthy, and 
above all, eligible. Had he been her grandfather, 
she could net more plainly have omitted to do him 


This, of course, was very inspiring to Mordant; it 
was like a sharp spur in the side of a spirited horse— 
it hurt him, but it urged him on. 

He was not at all accustomed to having ladies lis- 
ten and reply to him without a blush ; and then that 
serene glance was really a novelty. He intended to 
leave her before she had the pleasure of dismissing 
him, but she turned toward him as they reached 
a turn in the walks, and said, carelessly: 

‘1 believe, Mr. Mordant, you’ll have to excuse us, 
now; we are bound on a shopping expedition which 
must not be profaned by unsympathetic presence. 
Good-morning.” 

Mordant grew red with anger. The girls had 
adored him altogether too much. By a desperate 
effort he jast saved hjmself from asking to call upon 
her. He drew back coldly, and touched his hat rath- 
er cavalierly, and the train swept by. 
© sis!” exclaimed a Benari, punching her elder 
sister rather viciously with her parasol, ‘‘ what made 
you send them off? We haven’t any shopping to do, 
you know; and we shall die with dulinessnow. And 
that was Mordant, the very man you’ve been want- 
ing to meet all winter.” 

Clara looked down contemptuously at the young, 
vivacious face beside her. 

‘“* What of it?” she asked. ‘‘ Did you think I was 

going down on my knees when I did see the young 
god? I tell you I wont belong to the rank and file 
who wait for his smile. I'll play a better game than 
that!” - 
** T should think so,” was the discontented response, 
‘Cand have sent him off the first thing. You’ll be 
lucky if you’ll ever see him again. And what are 
you going to do with Brown? He was as black as a 
tempest when he saw Mordant with you. It was 
fun!” 

‘* We'll wait,” was the sententious reply. 

** You’ve been waiting some dozen years,” said the 
other, pertly. 

What sisterly sweetness might have been shed at 
that moment upon the offender, was deferred on ac- 
count of the publicity of the place. ° 

Meanwhile, Mordant was chewing his mortified 
reflections as best he might, and eyeing askance the 
darkness of his friend’s face. 

“Come,” he said, throwing away his irritation, 
‘tell me about it. Are you going to marry one of 
fhem?” 

Brown, who had been unable to get a word with 
Clara, said, savagely: p 

“ What a devil you are, to be sure! Can’t you le 
me alone in this affair? I'll marry Clara Benari, if 
she’ll let me. There, you have the story in brief. 
Now what are your intentions? I saw you casting 
an evil eye on her.” 

“ Pshaw! marry her for all me,” was the ap- 
parently hearty reply. ‘‘ But your income is small 
—look out for breakers first. Remember my warn- 
ing. Good-by. I’ll see you to-morrow.” 

And Mordant went down a side street, conscious of 
some indefinite feeling which made him wish to leave 
Brown, not caring to meet his eye. He sauntered 
into his club, and saw there one of the men about 
town, who are supposed to know everything. Mor- 
dant carefully managed the conversation up to the 
question : 

“Tsee old Benari is doing a smashing business. 
How does he stand?” 
*O, well enough. 

any time.’’ 

Mordant sat down to bis little lunch with a reliev- 
ed feeling, and during the gay dinner of the night, 
and the hours at the theatre, he occasionally remem- 
bered the slow glance of large eyes, and he told him- 
self that he really must follow up that affair. Brown’s 
being in, too, made it rather piquant. 

It certainly was remarkably aggravating; during 
the next three weeks he called twice at Mr. Benari’s 
house and was told that Clara was not at home. Bat 
he saw her on the street repeatedly—saw her riding 
out with that radiant Brown. Did she mean to cut 
him? That he could not believe; a lady must be in- 
sane to cut him. 

At the end of a month he was quite in love, having 
experienced such repulses as made him fancy he had 
a@ passion for Clara Benari. He had seen her two or 
three times, had found ber at home once, and had 
more experience of soft, unconscious glances; more- 
over, he fancied she treated him a little lcss likea 
grandfather, and more like a young man possessing 
a strong tendency toward holding her hand closely, 
and saying trivial things with an air, and with his 
head bent very near hers. 

This was very encouraging; but it was still more 
stimulating; and he had an ugly feeling that Brown 
got more soft glances than he did. 

Everybody was now leaving town, and she cas- 
ually informed him that she should spend the next 
month at Newport. He ordered an extra white linen 
suit, and packed his trunk for Newport, swearing to 
himself that he would decide the matter there—re- 
membering it is liable to be moonlight at that sea- 
port, and how convenient the rocks and beach then 
become. 

The next day after his arrival there, Papa Benari 
came down with his brood, and with them Brown, in 
beautifal summer array, and looking altogether too 
happy; 80 that Mordant puffed an oath or two out 
with his cigar-smoke, as he stood at a distance be- 
neath a tree, watching the unloading. 

Clara saw the smoker, but made no sign that she 
did so, rather redoubling her kindness to Brown, who 
glowed beneath her smiles. 


I'd risk him for half a million, 


she had never been in such spirits before. But she 
had angled a good while, and thought her fish caught 
more than once before. 

For the first week matters went on in such a man- 
ner that everybody in the hotel took it for granted 
that Mies Benari was engaged to Brown, but try as 
he would, Brown could not get a chance to declare 
his love. He was alone with her a great deal, but 
such was her art that he had as yet uttered no declar- 
ation though it had trembled on his lips a dozen 
times. He had the benefit of the gossips, however, 
and Mordant swore more and more to his cigar. 
Had he come down to Newport to be snubbed like 
this? The fellows would be laughing at him next. 

He strolled listlessly down toward the rocks, be- 
lieving Miss Clara to be sweetly enjoying her siesta 
at that moment. But she, also, had her reasons for 
being wary, and from her watch-tower, where she 
sat furiously fanning herself, she saw Mordant go 
down the path, and guessed his destination. 

Ten minutes after, in immaculate white toilet, 
looking cool and sweet in the sweltering air, Clara 
also hied down toward the rocks. She saw him sit- 
ting in the shadow ofa huge boulder, but held her 
parasol directly in the line of her vision, and went 
on innocently, a few rods away, knowing he had seen 
her, and would follow. She lingered here and there 
on her way, but he came not—for in truth he was 
struggling with his inclination and bis pride. 

She reached the first step of the “ Forty Steps,” 
and looked back to where she had seen him, calcu- 
lating the distance. 

‘He must do it to-day,” she whispered, “ or it may 
be too late.” 

Then she began the descent very slowly, but half- 
way down she suddenly sat down in a very disar- 
ranged condition, and uttered a shrill cry of pain. 
Half lying there in that situation, she thanked her 
stars that the heat made her pale. 

A smile crept over her face as she heard rapid foot- 
steps. The next minute she threw her parasol over 
the rocks, and flung herself back in a little more 
reckless attitude, closing her eyes in pain and weak- 
ness. 

Mordant dashed down the rocks at a break-neck 
speed. The sight of her lying there filled his heart 
with terror and love, banishing every feeling of 
jealousy and anger. He caught her up in his arms, 
uttering some very foolish exclamation. He kissed 
her frantically, after the manner of lovers in such 
places and times, and poured forth such a torrent of 
loving words that Clara deemed it advisable to open 
her eyes, and she did so with great effect, giving him 
a long look that made him reiterate his protesta- 
tions, at the end of which her bead sunk on his 
shoulder, and she whispered the ecstatic words: 

“ And J love you,” but was too weak to say any- 
thing further at that moment. 

Having found her living and also loving, Mordant 
next wished to discover if she was seriously injured. 

*‘ Tt was only her ankle,” she said. “ It was sprain- 
ed a little.”’ 

It was naturally a long journey back to the hotel. 
On the way, resting in the shade, Mordant made a 
more explicit request for her hand,which was granted, 
and they had not reached the hotel ten minutes be- 
fore it was known among all the guests that Clara 
Benari had sprained ber ankle at the Forty Steps, 
and that then and there Mordant had proposed to 
her. 

An hour later Brown discovered the truth of the 
story, and went back to town. 

Clara, when her door had shut upon her in her 
room, walked with surprising facility across into the 
little acjoining closet where two of her sisters were 
domiciled. They were lying on the bed, perspiring 
freely, and leisurely gaping over a couple of novels, 
looking as though, if they had been men, they would 
have smoked. 

“I’ve sprained my ankle,” said Clara, gayly, walk- 
ing up to the bed. 

** Indeed!” was the response. ‘*‘ You walk rather 
better for it, than otherwise, don’t you?” 

** Unsympathetic wretches! Whatif I had broken 
my neck at the Forty Steps instead!” 

“Yon haven’t been to those Steps this warm day,” 
languidly. 

“Yes, and have come back, as I told you, with a 
sprained ankle, and— 

‘* What’s up, any way?” asked one, with some show 
of interest. e 

** Your ankieisn’t hurt any more than mine,” add- 
ed the other. 

** And a promised husband,” said Clara. 

‘* What?” 

They both sat up at that, and looked with eager, 
moist taces at their sister. 

I’m going to marry Mordant,” was the reply. 

* Marry him quick, then, before pa fails,” said one. 

‘‘ That's what I’ve intended. Pa can hold out a 
month or two, you know,” said Clara, going back to 
her room. 

Naturally the lover was impatient, and in less than 
@ month the wedding qame off, and a week after, 
Benari, wholesale hardware dealer, broke all to 
atoms, financially speaking. 

Six years later, and Mordant is at the head of an 
establishment consisting of his wife, the old man 

Benari,and four Benari girls, they having thus far 
failed of hooking any fish, though they have such 
large eyes and tender glances. 

Though Clara Benari was confined to her room a 
week from the fall at Newport, Mordant is now skep- 
tical about the accident. She doesn’t make a bad 


THE CARD PLAYER AND THE BISHOP. 
A good story used to be told by (I think) Pierce 
Eagan the elder, which is a gem in its way. The 
Bishop of L—— was aman of eminently social and 
congenial habits, and could heartily appreciate a 
good joke. An eccentricity of any kind would bring 
more joy to his heart than a bundred liturgies or 
orisons, and when he came across anything of the 
kind he gave it his entire attention. One warm day 
in summer he was travelling in a part of Lancashire, 
and had stopped at a hostelry to shake off the fatigue 
and the dust of his journey. After taking a snack 
of lunch, he wandered out in a pleasant little grove 
that stood convenient to the inn, which was delicious- 
ly cool. Hearing the sound of voices, he peered 
through a hedge of bushes and beheld a man sitting 
on the root of a large tree, with two hands dealt for a 
game of cards, and giving vent to excited ejaculations. 
“A lunatic, probably,” thought his reverence, and 
at th. same time coughed slightly. 

The man his head, bnt his ey2s were not de- 
void of reason, and he bowed respectfully to the 
shepherd. " - 

“* My son,” said the bishop, “ you seem quite be- 
side yourself. May I ask what you are engaged at?” 
“Certainly,” replied the man, “I am having a 
rubber with God.” 

This convinced his reverence of the man’s lunacy, 
and at the same time he saw no harm in pursuing 
the subject. e 

‘‘ And how does the luck run?” said the bishop, 
blandly. 

“T have no chance at all to-day,” replied the man, 
throwing the cards down in disgust; ‘‘ I a'ready owe 
him one pound four-and-six.” 

** And how do you pay your lo&ses?” 

* O, be always sends some good person, to whom I 
make over the amount for the poor. I see you area 
clergyman, sir; pray take this and use it as you think 
proper ;”’ and he counted out of a well-filled purse 
the amount he had mentioned, which the bishop ac- 
cepted without scruples of any kind. He then bid 
his singular acquaintance good-day, and returned to 
theinn. The money was judiciously laid out for 
charitable purposes. 

For many days the prelate did not see his flighty 
friend again. He happened to be going the’ same 
way soon after, and passing that spot forbidden to 
clergymen, viz: the tap-room of the tavern, he be- 
held his acquaintance solacing himself with a tum- 
bler of negus. His reverence sat sentry for some time 
in a window above, and after awhile saw the man 
emerge trom the inn and disappear in the grove. 
Donning his chapeau, he fullowed in the trail, and 
afler a little search found the man as before, seated 
on the root of a tree with the pasteboards spread out 
before him. 

** Well, my son,” said the bishop, pleasantly, * how 
runs the luck to-day?” 

“ Better, better, thank you,” replied the gentle- 
man; “I was flush of money, and have just won a 
large stake—forty pounds.” 

* And how does God pay you?” said bis reverence, 
with a pleasant smile at the man’s foolish theory. 

** He sends along some rich person, and,” groping 
in the pockets of his coat tail, “they give what- 
ever I have won.” The hand came out of the pocket 
with a jerk, and there was a villanous little black 
pistol, cocked and primed, staring his reverence un- 
pleasantly in the face. His clerical knees knocked 
together, and he dropped his pocket-book before the 
extraordinary gamester. 

“T should say about twenty pounds,” said he, tak- 
ing a peep at its contents; “‘ but your time-piece will 
settle the difference.” Off came the bishop’s watch, 
which was gold and gouty. 

“ That’s a fine ring you have,” said the man, “ but 
you may keep it ;”’ adding despondently, ‘“‘ remember, 
allowing seventeen pounds fur the watch, you are 
still a trifle in my debt, bat you may do with it as 
you did with the other.” 

Keeping the little weapon conveniently aimed, he 
backed out of sight and disappeared. His reverence 
was out about two hundred guineas, but witha 
praiseworthy appreciation of a good joke, he after- 
wards related it himself with great unction. 





COERCING AN AUDIENCE. 


One of the poets of the first empire, Nepomucene 
Lemercier, wrote a tragedy, whose hero was Christ- 
pher Columbus. He had in it violated the unities 
which Frenchmen for years considered an inviolable 
law of tragedy. In those days the students were as 
great zealots of Aristotle’s precept as they are now 
hostile to it. When Lemercier’s piece was played the 
students hissed it with great vehemence. Napoleon 


had been hissed, he ordered it to be played again. 
It was again hissed. He became farious. He or- 
dered it to be played a third time, and went to the 
theatre accompanied by a regiment of soldiers. The 
first and second acts were heard in silence. It was 
at the third act the hisses were most vigorous. When 
the curtain rose on the third act, Napoleon lea’.ed 
over his box and looked at the students to see if they 
would dare oppose his known will in his presence. 
What should he see but the whole audience, from 
the pit to the last tier, wearing nightcaps, and pre- 
tending to be fast asleep. The sight was so odd, 
Napoleon could not help laughing, and he gave up 
attempting to support the tragedy. 





The tears of beauty are Mke light clouds floating 








“There is time enough,” she said to herself. “A 





homage as one whom the ladies delighted to honor. 


little jealousy wont harm him,” and Brown thought 


wife, but the two are very far from loving each other, 
and 80 many girls round annoy the husband. 


over a heaven of stars,bedim ming them for a moment, 
that they may shine with greater lustre than before. 
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MR. JASHER’S FRIEND. 


A YEAR ago I was a confirmed old bachelor. I 
scoffed at the women—God bless them—and in the 
| elub-room, on the street, at the evening party, and 
| everywhere I could get an audience, I always took 
| the opportunity of discoursing at large on the faults 
and failings of the gentlersex. AndI am going to 
| tell you what made me thus misanthropic. If it had 
not been for Fanny Gray it would never have hap- 
pened. 

Naturally, Iam bappy to say, I am one of the best 
tempered, most generous-hearted fellows in the 
world, but earlyin life I hada disappointment in 
love; and you know a disappointment of that kind is 
sufficient to change the whole course of an indi- 
vidual’s life. I could instance a great many distin- 
guished men as cases in point, if I was so disposed. 

My disappointment occurred, as I said, early in 
lite; very early, in fact. I was but seventeen, and 
she was fourteen. We went to school together, and 
I used to help her over the bad place® in the road, 
and in vulgar fractions; and from helping her in 
difficulty, I got to lovihg her. And here let me 
throw out a hint to mankind at large. Never go to 
assisting a woman in trouble, unless you are willing 
she should win your heart; for she’li be sure to do it, 
whetber she wants to or not. Man is an animal that 
enjoys being 'ooked up to, and being asked advice of; 
and if a woman once defers to him, and gets him to 
decide things for her, he’ll just as surely tall in love 
with her as he’s living. 

Fanny was @ pretty girl. Everybody said so, and 
it was an undeniable fact. She had yellow hair, all 
crinkles and curls; and brown eyes and such a white 
skin, and the prettiest little feet and hands in the 
world. Why, my hand isn’t a large one, bat I could 
h.ld both of hers in one of mine and not half try. 

How well I remember the night I told her that 1 
loved her. It was in Ovtober—most cross-grained 
things happen in Octuber, I believe; we had gone 
together over into the lake pasture after the cows; 
and I had got down on my knees right in the wettest, 
spongiest part of the path—nearly ruined the knees 
of my gray pantaloons, I recollect-and poured out 
my passion at her feet. 

She laughed in my face. Perhaps you Have noticed 
that girls in general have a habit of giggling. Yes, 
she laughed in my face, and told me to go home and 
eat my bread and butter like « good boy, and not be 
troubling her with talk like that. She said she was 
a great deal too young to think of marriage; and that 
when she was oll enoygh, it was her intention to 
marry a duke at least, and live in a palace, and go 
to the queen’s drawing-rooms, and be called “‘ my 
lady,” etc. And then she laughed again. 

I rose from my knees very hot, and angry, and 
told her she was a heartless flirt, and mentioned to 
her that my heart was broken, but she only laughed 
the more. And in the midst of it along came Harry 
Smith, whistling “ Hail Columbia;” and she let 
Harry take down the bars for her, and lift her over 
the brook, and I was jubilant, when, inthe middle 
of the stream, Harry’s legs failed under him—four he 
was a small fellow, and she was as plump as a part- 
ridge—and he slipped down with her, and both got 
as wet as minks. 

Well, that was years ago, but I fully recovered 
from the sting her unkind refusal gave me. If I 
have said anything about the female sex of which I 
ought to feel ashamed, anything which was wrong, 
Fanny Gray ought to be held accountable, not I, 

I went home, feeling as if I did not care a straw, 
for life. I did not eat my supper, and Aunt Peggy 
made me drink some appetite bitters, in the virtues 
of which she had great faith. I went up to my room 
early, packed a few things in a valise, and the next 
day ran away to New York. I intended to ship ona 
whaler, but there was no chance at that time, and I 
goton aq@aster instead. The Polly Jane only ran 
with freights to Philadelphia, but that voyage was 
enough. I wanted no more of the sea. I thought I 
should never live to reach land; and the sailors, un- 
feeling wretches, did little else but laugh at me. 

Once more back in New York, no money could 
tempt me totry my luck again on the briny deep. I 
got a chance as errand-boy in the mercantile estab- 
lishment of Storey, Johnstone & Co. It was a good 
place, and my employers did the liberal thing by me. 

I wrote home, and informed my anxious parents 
where I was; and [ made up my mind to make 
trade my life business. Step by step I advanced, for 
1 was faithful, and I am happy to say, possessed con- 
siderable business talent. I arrived at the dignity 
of clerk in due time; then I was bookkeeper, and 
three years ago, when Mr. Storey retired trom the 
firm, I became the junior partner. Eighteen months 
afterwards Johnstone died, and I bought out his 
heirs, so I am now bead of the establishment. 

People call me a good-looking fellow, and I don’t 
pretend to dispute with them. It isextremely im- 
polite to contradict folks, you know. I think myself 
that I am paseable, though I have always wished my 
hair had been black, instead of reddish brown. Bat 
IT wont color it; I have got a little too much pride 
for that. . 

Well, about a year ago, I found that business re- 
quired my presence in Chicago, An hour or 
before I was ready to start, my particular fr ; 
Tom Jasher, came rushing into my counting-r : 

“* Stanford,” cried he, ‘‘ I’ve a great favor to att 
you.” 

“Anything, my dear fellow,” said I. “Anything 
I could do for you will be a great pleasure ”’ 

“T teld Nettie you would,” said he; “but she in- 
sisted you wouldn’t! She—” 








‘* Humph!” said I. ‘ Women are selfish creatures, 
and judge everybody by themselves. I am sure, 
Tom, I should be delighted to oblige you!” 
“Thank you. It will be such arelieftome. You 
see I was going to Chicago myself, to hunt up some 
claims the first of the week—” 
“Give them into my hands, Tom,” said I; * I’ll 
attend to them.” : 
**O,” said Tom, coolly, “ John Nason went last 
nigbt, and he’s going to see after that business. I 
should have gone myself, but you see that the baby 
was taken sick, and Nettie will not consent that I 
should leave it. And, indeed, I do not wish to.” 
** Confound the babies!” eaid I mentally, but not 
audibly; for Tom Jasher, good fellow as he is, ‘is a 
perfect spooney on babies. Sol said, aloud: 
“ Well, trust your business to me, old friend.” 
“T shall always remember it in you, Fred,” said he, 
speaking a little hesitatingly, as if he feared, after 
all, that Nettie might have judged me more correctly 
than himeelf. ‘I want to get you to take charge of 
@ woman—a lady—as far as Chicago.” 
** Good gracious, Tom Jasher!” exclaimed I, 
** you know I detest—” 
**O, now don’t be foolish, Stanford,’’ replied he. 
“ This is none of your gizgling young girls. She is 
my wife’s earliest friend—they love each otHer like 
sisters; and she is a very nice, sober-minded, culti- 
vated lady. She never faints away, nor carries 
bandboxes; and she will give you notrouble at all. 
Sbe is going to her family in Chicago. I should 
have gone with her, but, as I was saying, the baby 
took cold, and he’s croupy, and there are symptoms 
of pneumonia; and all the relief he gets is in onion 
poultices and yellow snuff.” * 
‘* Babies are a nuisance,” said I, grafily, 
*O, no indeed!” ¢jaculated Tom. ‘ Why, my 
dear fellow, we couldn’t think of living without our 
little Freddy! Named him after you, my boy. 
Named him last night. Nettie decided on it. She 
said there was no one in the world, after me, of 
course, that she thought so highly of as Frederick 
Stanford; and she thought Freddy was such a pretty 
name!” 
** Indeed!” said I, a great deal mollified, and not a 
little pleased at having a child named after me—we 
all have our weaknesses, you know; ‘4indeed, Jasher, 
this is unexpected, decidedly so.” 
“It is nothing more than you deserve, Stanford,” 
said Tom, enthusiastically, grasping my hand; and 
I thought there were tears in his eyes, but itmight 
bave been the effect of my cigar smoke, for the room 
was full of it. ‘“ You area good fellow, Stanford—a 
deuced good fellow! Your principal failing is your 
dislike of women and babies; but I live in the hope 
that you will get over it intime, If you could only 
see Freddy, now! The darling! it would do you good 
to hear him try to say papa. It is perfectly charm- 
ing!” And Tom rubbed his hands, and got very red 
in the face, and looked as happy as if he had just 
heard that his grandfather was dead, and had willed 
him half a million. 
Aftera moment he partially subsided, and went 
back to the old subject. 
** What do you say to taking charge of the lady?” 
I swallowed down the lump in my throat, and an- 
swered bravely: ‘s 
*1’ll doit, Jasher. I suppose, if she’s the reason- 
able person that you represent her to be, that she’ll 
not be expecting me to do the agreeable to her? 
All [ shall have to see aiter will be her luggage, and 
getting something to eat?” 
** Yes,” said Jasher, in such a pecaliar tone that I 
could not teil whether the fellow was ridiculing me 
or not. ‘Alla woman wauts is to have her baggage 
seen after, and some victuals to eat now and then.” 
Jasher took his leave, promising to be at the sta- 
tion in good season, with my travelling companion. 
I need not tell the reader how blue I felt over the 
arrangement to which I had consented. I wanted to 
oblige my friend, but I had much rather he had ask- 
ed me to endorse his note for ten thousand, 
I was at the depot early. If there is anything I 
hate, it is being hurried on my way toa depot. Hur- 
rying destroys a man’s dignity, and it wilts his col- 
lar, especially if he wears paper; and it generally 
makes him sweat, and then his hat produces a red 
streak on his forehead; and he is apt to get out of 
breath, and out of temper, also. I bought my tickets, 
and paced the platform impatiently. I wished 
Jasher would come. I felt some curiosity to see the 
lady who was to be my travelling companion. Nuth- 
ing more than a natural feeling, you know. 
Time wore on—the first bell struck, and still he had 
not arrived. I was nearly determined to go on board 
the cars; for I am one of those men who bave an aver- 
sion to the rush for seats at the last minute 1 have 
no especial ambition to get my name init» the news- 
papers, by falling between the cars some day in get- 
ting into them, and having my legs cut off, or my 
head crushed. Not at all! 
Just a8 | was going on board, Jasber came, hot, 
and fiurried, and breathless. He had a lady on bis 
arm whom he presented to me. I understood the 
name, Mrs. Graves, or Gaines, I could not tell which. 
Jasher was so out of breath that he could not articu- 
late very plainly. She was rather asmall woman, 
if which I was thankful; for if there is anything I 
deprecate it is a woman of the Amazonian mould. 
It,is too much of @ good thing. . 
(/T#aw in the newspaper the other day, that the 
midst \disigreeable way women have with them is to 
w eohundred! And the genius who wrote that 

‘ is wise. It isthe truth, doubled distilled 
‘down. 










an 
Mrs. Graves wore a gray travelling-suit, just short 


enough to show her charming little foot; and asmall 
foot was always my admiration, notwithstanding I 
was a woman-hater! Her dress was trimmed in 
black, and she had on a brown hat with a scarlet 
rose in front, and a blue veil all over her head and 
face. 

* Homely as sin!” I said to myself; ‘‘ pretty wo- 
men never wear veils—that is, thick ones.” 

Jasher got the baggage checked and the tickets 
bought. These were transferred to me, together 
with the neatly-gloved hand of Mrs, Graves, and I 
escorted her into a car. It was not very crowded, 
and I gave her a seat just in front of mine, for I had 
decided that L would not sit on the same sofa with 
her. I did not care to be quite so near a woman as 
that; for if I did, she would expect me to talk to her, 
and tell her the names of the stations, and buy her 
lady’s-books, and oranges, aud photographs, and 
peanuts, when the venders went through the cars. 
Not that I grudged the money, but you see I did not 
want to be agreeable to any woman. 

I had just got myself comfortably fixed, with my 


spread out, when in sailed a woman full six feet high, 
and stout in proportion, with her arms full of a 
poodle, a bandbox, a big paper parcel, a satchel and 
& pot of verbenas. And before I could lift hand or 
voice to prevent her, she had plumped herself down 
beside me, bundles and all, spread her stiff hooped 
petticoat over my knees, and set her bandbox and 
parcel into my lap, with the remark: 

** Here, mister, just you hold them things. I’ve 
got the verbenas and Pet to take care of, and that’s 
enough for me. Dear me! can’t you set overa little? 
I’m awfully crowded!” 

I was on the point of dropping her luggage, step- 
ping unceremoniously over her, and taking a seat 
with Mrs. Graves; but just as I was rising for 
that purpose, a nice-looking young gentleman, with 
curly black bair, entered the car, laid his daintily 
gloved band on the back of her seat, and asked the 
question: 

** Is this seat engaged, madam?” 

‘No sir,” replied the sweetest voice 1 had ever 
heard; and I have a fine ear for music. 

“May I sit here?” as deferentially as if he was 
asking a sovereign to spare his life. 

“If you please,” said she. And I could have throt- 
tled him as he sat down beside her, his arm touching 
her shoulder, and his handsome face bent down to 
talk with her. I could not help feeling angry with 
him; but then, of course, it was not from any special 
interest in her, for I hated the sex, but because he 
had a so much better seat than I had. Besides, my 
partner smelled of musk and onions, and one of these 
odors alone is bad enough, but combine them, and it 
is dreadful! 

The curly-haired fellow made himself intensely 
agreeable to her. He bought a comic paper, and 
they laughed over it together; and by-and-by he 
bought some popped corn, and they ate that together. 
I was fairly boiling with rage, and when Mrs. Poodle 
addressed me a question, I answered her so sharply 
that the poodle barked and made asnap at my elbow. 
Sagacious little cuss! he must have known that I 
had murder in my heart. 

After a while, we came to a stopping-place. The 
curly-haired fellow put his shawl over the back of 
the seat to keep his place for him, and went out. 
Quick as thought, I piled the boxes into Mrs. Poodle’s 
lap, stepped over her, and took the s-at the young 
man had just vacated. 

Mrs. Graves looked up at me in evident surprise. 
She had removed her veil now, and FE was astonished 
to see how pretty she was. I had expected she was 
elderly, and this lady could certainly not be over 
twenty-five, I thought. I was tbiity. I had long 
before decided that she was a widow—probably that 
was what her dress was trimmed in black for. 

I bonored her now with a good look. Her hair was 
a rich golden brown, and gathered into a knot be- 
hind, from which strayed a few careless ringlets; 
none of your detestable watertalls, composed of black 
yarn and dirty horsehair. She hada clear complex- 
ion, with a dash of crimson in the cheeks, brown eyes 
and a mouth that—well, I was an old bachelor then, 
and did not believe in women; bat I did think I 
wouldn’t mind touching those red lips with my own, 
just to see how it would seem; for, in all my life, I 
had never kissed any woman but my mother—if I 
except Aunt Peggy, who had the catarrh and took 
snuff. 

Before many moments elapsed, the curly-haired 
young man returned, and looked daggers and butch- 
er-knives at me. 

“This is my seat, sir,” said he, with an air of 
authority. 

“I beg your pardon, sir,” said I. ‘‘ This lady is 
under my charge, aud I claim the right to sit with 
her.” 

** Under your charge!” said he, with a look of sur- 
prise. ‘* Then why the deuce didn’t you sit with ber 
before?” ‘ 

** 1—I thought she would be more comfortable with 
the seat to herself,” said I. ‘I am sorry to disturb 
you, sir, but you can take the seat I have just left.” 
And I pointed with my thumb over my shoulder, to 
the seat Mrs Poodle occupied. 

‘Thank you for the suggestion,” said the young 
man, *‘ but I prefer the smoking-car.” Which proved 
him to be a very sensible fellow, after all. 

Well, it wasn’t halt so bad as it might have been, 
to tit beside my travelling companion. She did not 
smell so much of musk, and she had no bundles nor 
bandboxes. The wind came in at a crack of the win- 





dow, and I fixed a shaw! to keep it out, and somehow 


overcoat in the seat beside me, and my newspaper 4 


I touched her hand. What a thrill went through 
me! It was like taking a shock from a galvanic bat- 
tery, only rather pleasanter. 

Pretty soon we fell to talking. I do not remember 
what we commenced about, but I recollect distinctly 
that I was surprised to find how sensible she was. It 
was a little curious to me where @ woman ever man- 
aged to pick up so many ideas; and it was still more 
curious how she knew just what to say, and where to 
say it. 

To cut a long matter short, we had an exceedingly 
pleasant day of it; and when nigbt came, Mrs. Graves 
went off to sleep with her head on my coat, and a 
shaw! piled up against the side of the car. But by- 
and-by I fell to thinking that the road was so rough 
and the cars jolted so that she would not rest well, 
and then I wondered how I could fix her better. 

The lights had burned very dim—-evidently kero- 
sene was scarce—and the passengers were all asleep, 
and snoring as people never snore anywhere except 
in a railway car, and—well, you see I pitied her poor 
head, bobbing around go with every jolt, and I just 
drew it down to my shoulder, and put my arm around 
her fo keep her in place. I hope no one will be un- 
kind enough to blame me for so doing; it was all the 
result of my naturally kind heart, you know. 

You ask me how I felt? Why, as if I had swal- 
lowed a couple of rainbows, washed down with co- 
logne and otto of roses. Probably I was not quite in 
my right mind, with the novelty of the sensation, 
and that was what made me kiss her; and after the 
first kiss, somehow there didn’t seem to be any stop- 
ping place. But then I had never had practice, and 
I wanted to perfect myself, you know. 

I did not sleep any that night; it seemed as if I 
ought not to sleep. Somebody might have picked 
my pockets, or there might have been a collision, or 
something might have happened, and so I had to 
kiss Mrs. Graves now and then, to keep me awake. 

Next morning she awakened as fresh and rosy as a 
pink just blossomed. She asked me if I had rested 
well, and I told her yes, delightfully. How pretty 
and refreshed she looked! Not gray, and stupid, and 
red-eyed, as everybody else did, but just as bright as 
if she had slept in her own bed at home. 

I don’t believe that any of us begin to realize how 
much of our good looks is due to a judicious use of 
soap and water and a fine comb; but a few days and 
nights of travel on a railway will wake us up to an 
understanding of it; for if any one has beauty enough 
to make them look decent after a night’s rest in a 
railway car, then they never need be afraid that time 
will destroy their beauty; for whata night under the 
circumstances mentioned can’t do, time can’t do, 
either. 

By-and-by we came to a refreshment stopping- 
place, and there we all washed our faces and got 
something to eat. And such acup of coffee as I had! 
It was nectar! She sweetened it for me, which is the 
only reason I know of for its superiority. 

Ah, well, that was a delightfal journey, but I must 
not be too lengthy in describing it. 

A little while before we would reach Chicago, Mrs. 
Graves said: 

‘‘Mr. Stanford, I cannot express the gratitude I 
feel towards you for your kindness. I am afraid I 
have given you a great deal of trouble—” 

“Trouble!” interrupted I. ‘ Whatever I have 
done has been a pleasure!” 

“ You are very gallant to say so; but I know what 
@ nuisance you consider all women, and—” 

*Not’such women as you,” said I, cursing the 
luck that had revealed my predilection to her, and 
making a vow that when I saw Tom Jasher I would 
blow him up for telling her. 

‘¢ Thank you!” and she laughed in a way that was 
perfectly bewitching. ‘‘ You are very good; and 
now that our journey is almost at an end, perhaps 
you had better give me my checks. Charles will be 
at the depot to meet me, and he will relieve you from 
the trouble of seeing after my luggage. Dear old 
fellow! How delighted I shall be to see him. Only 
think! I have been absent from him four lung 
months.” 

Charles! 

My heart seemed bursting the moment she spoke 
that name with such a longing accent of fondness, 

Charks! Howl despised that cog 1 heard 
of a man once named Charles who was hung. Men- 
tally I wished this Charles could meet the fate of his 
namesake. And I bad supposed she was a widow. 
Jasher had said she was going to join her family. 
Well, who should her family be but her husband and 
children! 

Good heaven! and there was no denying it; I had 
fallen in love with her. I might as well own it first 
as last, I ought to have know that if she had been a 
widow she would not have that red rose on her hat; 
but then women were up to all sorts of dodges about 
dress. And here I had been hugging her and kissing 
her, and pressing ber hand—and she another man’s 
wife! And I was angry enough with this abominable 
Charles to wring his neck; aod so full of pain and 
despair that I could have swallowed a teacupfull of 
laundanum with pleasure. 

Evidently she thought I did not hear her request, 
for directly she repeated it; and I gave her the little 
bits of brass with a deep sigh which I could not 
smother. 

** You do not look well, Mr. Stanford,” said she, 
kindly. “ I fear the journey has not been pleasant 
to you.” 

“Tam perfectly well, thank you.” 

T growled and took out a newspaper and pretended 
to read the rest of the way. I caught her looking 








at me out of the corners of her eye in a half amused 
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sort of way, but I flattered myself I had managed to 


* Chicago!” bawled the conductor. 

I arsisted my fair companion to alight; and hard- 
ly had my foot touched the platform, before a tall 
fair man, with reddish whiskers, had ber in his arms, 
and they were kissing each other as if they were 
used. to it, 

“Dear Charles,” said she, pressing closely to his 
side. ‘1 «m so glad to see you. This is Mr. Stan- 
ford, who bas been very kind to me all the way. Mr. 
Jasher’s friend.” 

I bowel, and felt myself very much de trop. 

** Good morning,” said I, stiffly, and was walking 
away. She touched my arm, and I turned around 
and faced her. Her cheeks were very red, and her 
eyes were as bright as diamonds, and the dear little 
crimson month I had kissed so many times was puck- 
ered up into its most persuasive smile as she said: 

‘* Please call at No. 478 street and see us, 
wont you?” 

I thanked her and signified that I would do so; 
but I bad no more idea of doing 80, than | had call- 
ing at No. 47 S——— street in the moon. 

I went to a hotel, ordered a room, and flung myself 
on a bed, as much cut up generally as any hero of a 
fine novel; and I ought to have been seeing after my 
business. But what does a man care about business 
whose heart is broken! 

Aiter awhile [ rose, put on a clean collar, and 
washed the cinders out of my eyes. I felt a little 
better, but could not be contented to sit down and 
think; 1 wanted excitement of some kind. I thought 
I would go to the theatre. I looked in a daily, and 
saw that there was to be a concert ina ball near by. 
I went there, and the first face I saw after entering 
the room was bers, 

And sitting beside her was that execrable Charles, 
and on the other side of him a young la’y, who was 
pretty, I suppose; but I did not notice her much 
then. I had noeyes for anybody or anything, save 
Mrs. Graves. 

The music was applauded vociferously, but I do 
not know to this day whether it was Yankee Doodle 
or Old Hundred. 

She was dressed in crimson, with a white opera 
cape over her shoulders, and the daintiest little pink 
hood that you ever saw on her head. It looked like 
a wreath of foam with the sun shining on it. 

Suddenly there was acryof fire! There generally 
is if ever you’ve noticed, when a building is full of 
people who are enjoying themselves. I#is not often 
that there really is any fire; but everybody thinks 
there is,and in the rush for safety any quantity of 
bones are broken, and the bone-setters get lots of 
jobs. It has long been my opinion that the people 
who raise the cry of fire at such places are hired by 
the surgeons, so that they may get a few extra jobs. 

At that ominous cry every person in the room 
sprang up, and the scene which ensued bufll-s de- 
scription. The strong bore down the weak—women 
and children were trodden under foot, and no mercy 
was shown to anyone. Each one was bent on saving 
his own life. 

I fought my way through the crowd till I reached 
her side. Pale and territied, she clung to the arm of 
Cherles; and he bad bis arm, I noticed, around the 
waist of the other woman. I tock Mrs. Graves’s hand 
and drew her toward me. She gave a little glad cry 
at the sight cf me. Then I put my arm around her 
and drew my tace close down to hers. u 

** Will you trust yourself with me?” I asked. 

* O yes!” said she, eagerly. ‘‘1t is all Charles can 
do to take care of Minnie.” 

I carried her out of a side door into a wide corridor 
opening upon a back piazza, and where no one had 
thought of seeking egress. By this time I knew that 
there was no fire, and I had been sure of that from 
the first; but the crush of the crowd, frantic and 
half crazed as they were, was frightful, and it was 
indeed a relief to get out of it. The lady was terri- 
tied, and clung to me in a way pertectly delightful; 
and I put both arms around her, entirely forgetting 
that she had a Charles. 

‘I wish [ knew if they were safe,” said she. 

“Who?” said I. 

“ Charles and Minnie.’’ 

I dropped my arms. ‘ Probably your husband is 
safe enongh,”’ said I, feeling 4s if some one had struck 
me suddenly blind. 

‘*My husband? I hope he is,” said she,in an 
amused tone; ‘ but I do not know who he is yet.” 

‘Not know?’ cried I, eagerly. ‘Is it possible? 
My dear Mrs. Graves, tell me the truth! Who is this 
Charles?” 

‘*He is my brother. It was his wife with him—” 

‘* My darling!’ I exclaimed, getting her into my 
arms again, and stopping all further explanation in 
@ way which is familiar to all lovers, 1 suppcese. 
“And now tell me if I may not hope?” 

She did not tell me, but I took her silence for 
consent. 

** My little darling, Llove you! And please tell me 
your first name, dear; I cannot very well call you by 
your last one now. Mrs. Graves is so formal.” 

‘My name is not Graves,” said she archly, 
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conceal from her the state of my feelings. “Dear old Fred, don’t be overwhelmed by it, and 


| May I ask if it was entertaining?” 


| lit up those to us uninteresting features, that swayed 
qd kings, that bowed the hearts of warrfors, that chang- 


* Yes, I do,” said she, nestling a little closer to me. 


please don’t think I planned it to win back the love 
of long ago.” 

“ Fanny, tell me. It I should say to youjust what 
I said so many years ago in the lake pasture—” 

‘* With your knees two inches deep in the mud,” 
interrupted she, laughing. 

‘Don’t tease me, dearest. If I should say over 
what I then said, what would you say?” 

**1 loved you then, Fred, in my girlish way; but I 
was a bit of a coquette, and I did like to torment 
you. You were such a jealous boy, Fred.” 

‘* Well; am I to have your love now?” 

She put her soft hand againat my cheek. 

“T suppose so. It has always been yours. Many 
a time my heart bas ached for your love and ten- 
derness.’’ 

* Did Jasher plan this journey?” I asked, after a 
silence very delightful to us both. 

“IT was coming West—and—-and I think he did 
have something todo with it. Hesaid you were such 
@ cross old bachelor—” 

** Dear old Tom!” cried I. ‘1’ll give him the best 
pair of horses 1 can find in the city the moment I get 
back.” ‘Tom’s especial weakness was horses. “And 
I was 80 jealous of Charles!” 

“I know it dear. I saw you reading your newspa- 
per upside down the last ten miles of our journey. 


I did not say a word. 
‘Fanny, when I go back to New York, you go 
with me. Do you understand me?” 

** Let us go home now,” said she. ‘* Iam so anxious 
about Charles and Minnie.” 

So we went bome, as she called it; and Charles 
and Minnie were already there, and laughed at our 
story, fur I insisted on telling it to them; and then, 
like reasonable people, they went up stairs and left 
the parlor to Fannie and I. 

I suppose you can guess atthe finale. Whenl 
went back to New York, Mrs. Stanford accompanied 
me; and Tom Jasher was as jubilant over us as a cat 
over a mouse just caught. 

And I—well, that journey to Chicago was the love- 
liest of all my life. And it may be proper for me to 
say, that, during the whole thirteen years of our 
separation, Fannie Gray and I had never met; so you 
will understand why it was I did not recognize her. 

+=com 


UNBEAUTIFUL WOMEN. 


The women who exercise the greatest infinence on 
men’s lives, are not, as a rule, beautiful. Were this 
idea wrong, we should find nations sutjugated and 
empires freed by the contour of a figure, by the per- 
fection of a face; but this we know is not so; and by 
mere beauty, so far as beauty means regular features, 
pencilled eyebrows, raven or auburn tresses, and so 
forth, everyone who has any experience of the world 
is well aware that very little has been achieved, that 
few fates are marred, few destinies contrulled. When, 
passing through a portrait-gallery, we behold the 
celebrated beauties of bygone times—the belles who 
made havoc not only with their own reputations, but 
also with the hearts of their adiuirers, the toasts to 
whom men drank deep in the strong wines that were 
affected in that more muscular age -we cannot belp 
marvelling where the charm lay, what it was which 





ed the counsels of statesmen, that brought about re- 
bel liors, and wrought all the romance of bistory. 
For ceitain!y, as a rule, these women—of whose faces 
the painters bave tried to preserve a record for pos- 
terity- are not handsome. No doubt there were 
much more perfect beauties in those days, concern- 
ing whom tradition says never a word, who wondered, 
as ladies wonder now, ‘* what men can see in that 
creature with the large mouth, or in that other still 
more contemptible chit, who is little and insignif- 
icant, and who has not a solitary good feature in her 
lace.” 


—— 


> 
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THE EMPEROR NICHOLAS. 

One evening the Czar Nicholas was led by curios- 
ity to stroll into the quarters of the Imperial Guard, 
and entering the first room he came to, found a man 
with his head on the table, fast asleep. Recognizing 
in the sleeper one of his best oflicers, Nicholas soft- 
ly approached him, and found on the table a sheet of 
paper covered with the following calculation: ‘** Pay, 
3000 Ks. Cost of equipments, 1500 Rs.; pension to 
my mother, 1500 Rs.; debts, 3000 Rs. Total, 6000 Re. 
Deficit, 3000 Rs. Who will pay thissum?” Unable 
to answer this query, the unfortunate guardsman 
had fallen asleep in the midst of his arithmetic. 
The emperor took the pen, wrote beneath the om- 
inous question the single word ‘‘ NicoLt,’’ and de- 
parted. The officer’s dismay on discovering this 
palpable proof of the imperial visit may be imag- 
ined; bat next mornirg he received an autograph 
letter from the czer, confirming the promise of pay- 
ment, and advising him to continue his attention to 
his mother, and tu be more wakeful for the future. 





Dear Helen—I stand by the river, to-day, 


And I watch the dark waves, as they murmur away 
To that land where the blessed forever shall stray; 


** Neither. 


“QO! then it was Gaines?” 
I suppose Mr. Jasher’s iutroduction 
was much too hurried for him to be very particular.” 

**Then what is your name?” 


* Gray.” 
‘And the Christian name? ’” 
* Fanny.’’ 

A light broke over me. 

* Fanny Gray ? 








Good gracious! you don’t pretend 


HEALING THE Sick.—The Babylonians had no 
physicians with whom to consult in case of sickness, 
and adopted a novel plan to obtain relief under such 
circumstances, 
forum, and those passing by were asked their opin- 
ion as to the nature of the disease. They demanded 
of each one if be ever had the same distemper; if he 
kniw any one who had it,and, ifso, how be was cured? 
It wes obligatory on every one who saw a sick person 





to say—” 














to go to him and inquire into the nature of his disease. 


They had the infirm brought into the 
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COMMUNINGS. 


BY EDWIN &. RAZE. 





“ You may break, you may ruin the vase if 
But the scent of the roses will hang rounc 


by will, 
it still.’’ 


That flows through the gateway of bliss, 


O! that world is nothing like this. 


For there, above, in thy haven of rest, 

Thou shalt never gréw weary and old; 

Nor doubting and fear ever trouble thy breast, 
Where e’en the great river is tranquil and blest 
And death seems a tale that is told. , 


Methinks that thou lookest from far above, 

When the shadows of night fall around, 

And the earth, from her fullness of beauty and love, 
Praises God, and the evening brings back the wild dove 
To her nest in the blossoming ground. 


And our spirits commingle in love once more, 

As they used in the days that are gone, 

While the whippoorwill wailed on the sun-lighted moor, 
Ere thy feet learned to tread on that bright, shining shore, | 
And I was left weeping alone. 


And I fancy, at times, I hear thy sweet song, 

As I used in the twilights of yore, 

And I fain the still trembling notes would prolong; 

For it seems that my world-weary heart would grow 
strong, 

Could I catch their faint music once more. 


Flow on, flow on, great river of life! 
I would not thy mad waves delay ; 
For soon will be ended thy long, weary strife, 
With peace and contentment thy waters are rife, 
As they flow into heaven's great day. 

* 
Sweet Ilelen, farewell! Shall we ever meet 
On the strand mid the bright angel throng, 
That I fancy assemble each pilgrim to greet, 
When first he feels heaven beneath his glad feet— 
Will you mect me and welcoine me home ? 


THE BROWN-PAPER PARCEL. 





IN FIVE CHAPTERS.—CHAPTER III. 


TROUBLES and cares had vanizbed like a dream of 
the night, when Mary awoke before dawn, to hear 
her own dear viilage bells pealing out their welcome 
to Christmas Eve, and awoke to the glad conscious- 
ness that she was really athome. ‘“ Rejoice in the 
Lord daily, and again I say rejoice,” was the text 
that rose in her mind, setting itself to the tune of 
those joy-bells all the time she was Cressing, with 
noiseless movements not to disturb the sleeping Cilla. 
Her morning prayer over, she stele down stairs, and 
betvok herself to the kitchen, where the one sleepy 
little schoolgi:l who formed the whole of the domes- 
tic staff was lighting the fire. When Mr. Mackworth 
came down, it was to hear hisdaughter’s happy voice 
singing carols, as sbe bent all her energies to the ar- 
rangement uf as tempting a breaktast as the simple 
materials were capable of making. Mrs. Mackworth, 
resting in the happy assurance that ‘‘her eldest” 
was now at home to see to everything, was able to 
erjoy an extra hour of well-earned rest. When Cilla 
appeared, shivering and miserable, long after every 
one else had begun breakfast, even hér piteous little 
face brightened at sight of the daintily-spr- ad break- 
fast-table and the goud fire; and skhe condescended 
to express approval of the crisp toast which Mary 
had prepared for her. It never occurred to any one, 
apparently, that her appetite might bave been better, 
and her hands and feet less frozen, if she likewise had 
been bestirrivg herself to help in the thousand and 
one household tasks which there were so few to per- 
form. Mary would have been the last to entertain so 
sacrilegious and disloyal an idea; for, ever since she 
was herself a sturdy brown child of six, and Cillaa 
delicate golden-haired fairy of three, she had learnt 
to consider that hers was the useful, and her sister’s 
the ornameital, department in life—a theory which 
the little lady herself had thoroughly adopted. It 
was a matter of course that she sank after breakast 
into the solitary arm chair, with her feet on the fen- 
der, looking all that was graceful and pretty (in spite 
of rather untidy hair, and clothes which would have 
been the better for a little more brushing and mend- 
ing), while ber mother betook herself to her eternal 
mending of hose and clothes, and Mary flitted about, 
here, there, and everywhere, in her oldest dress, neat 
through all its shabbiness, rapidly and quietly estab- 
lishing order and comfort, wherever she went. 


the next few days. 
of Christmas cheer; but they were busy in winister- 
them, and even Cilla roused up into fitful interest. 
gravity, and prove the trath of the children’s old 
saying, that, when he liked, nobody could be such fun 
as papa. And Harry, and Mary, and Cilla all chats 


tered at once, and the gentle mother smiled and lis- 
tened, and Jack and Laurry got between everybody 


here is no need to write in detail the history of 
The curate’s family came in for 
no Christmas gayeties, and for a very scanty amount 


ing to the comfort and pleasure of all the poor around 


Each busy day was fullowed by a cheery evening. 
The curate would then rouse himself out of his usual 


“Mary!” she exclaimed, one darkening afternoon, 
nearly a week after Christmas day; “here is that 
mysterious brown-paper parcel lying on the chimney- 
piece. I have been dying all this efternoon to open 
it. Wasn’t I honorable not to do it?” 
Mary had just returned from some parish visiting, 
and Cilla, who considered herself to have a cold, was 
lonnging in the arm-chair with a novel which Mrs, 
Halroyd had lent her governess to read on the jour- 
ney home. 
“Ot let us open it by all means,” Mary said, “ only 
I wi!l light the candle first, and draw the curtains, 
my dear; you must be killing your eyes reading by 
fire light!” 
As she trimmed the fire, and preceeded to close the 
shutters and light the candle, Cilla seized the parcel 
and attacked the string. Of course she could not 
break it, and she began araid on Mary's work-basket, 
but her sister stopped her. Not even to gratify Cilla’s 
curiosity would Mary allow her best pair of scissors 
to be spoilt by gutting string. 
“Particular old thing!” Cilla called her, with a 
little impatient shrug. 
* Bat, my dear, my best scissors—my only usable 
pair! If you'll wait one minute, till I light the can- 
dle, I’ll fetch a knife from the kitchen.” 
Ci'la turned it in her mind whether to go herself, 
but gave up the idea with a shiver, and applied her- 
self to unfastening the knots. 
“What do you suppose it can be, Mary? A fairy 
godmother’s gift, perhaps—eh?” 
“A wishing-cap,” said Mary, laughing. “ O dear, 
what a useful possession that would be, Cilla. It 
shouldn’t be a case of black puddings with us.” 
“Nice rooms and pretty things, and a pony car- 
riage that 1 could drive myself,” said Cilla, with a 
sigh through all her jesting speech. ; 
“A living for papa, and a commission for Harry, 
and Harrow or Rugby for the boys!” 
“And what for yourself? For your very own self?” 
** Quite myself, and nobody else mixed up with it? 
Really, I don’t know. I am very lucky, I think I 
have everything. O, I suppose I sheuld give up 
governessing, if 1 were quite sure my dear old Archie 
would get somebody for bis governess who wouldn’t 
be cross to him over those sums of his.” 
“And go to the Nettlehurst ball? Come, Polly, 
I’ve beard you wish for that.” 
** Ah, to be sure! I forgot: and to be qu'te convince 
ed that my polite unknown did not catch cold. There, 
Cilla,” as she finished putting the room into its usual 
evening trim, ‘‘ your patience shall be rewarded! I 
am going to fetch a knife.” . 
“No, youfieed not: I have undone this knot now 
—the first Iever undid in my life, I think. Now, 
Polly!” 
Mary came and knelt by her as she broke the seals, 
and unwound the packthread. Out fell a tightly- 
folded roll of thin white paper. 
Cilla gave a little half laugbing cry of disappoint- 
ment; but Mary knew better the look of the article, 
and she pounced on it with an exclamation of aston- 
ishment. 
‘* Bank-notes! how strange! Where can they pos- 
sibly come from? One, two, three, ten notes! O 
Cilla, how wonderful!” 
““Whatarethey? Five-pound notes? Ten-pourd 
notes?” 
‘“‘Thovsand pound notes! Ten cf them, Cilla!” 
And the brown eyes looked as if they never would 
close again. 
“A wishing-cap, inCeed!’ cried Cilla. 
Mary carried off the bank-notes to the dingy little 
| sitting-room, where her father was generally to be 
found at this hour; for urder such tremendous cir- 
cumstances, Saturday though it was, she ventured to 
interrupt hia sermon. 
Mr. Mackworth was as surprised as his daughter, 
but less bewildered, and considerably less excited. 
** Has it not struck you, my dear, that @his money 
may belong to the gentleman who was 80 polite to 
you? Don’t you think it probable that he may have 
left it in the cab, and that you may have taken it out 
with your other parcels?” 
‘* But, papa, would any one carry about ten thou- 
sand pounds in this way?—and then forget it? It 
doesn’t seem credible.” 
“It is the only explanation I can see, however. 
And I think we must try todraw up an advertise- 
ment for the Times, which the owner would under- 
stand and nobody else. And now give me those 
things, and let me finish my sermon in peace.” 
Mary obeyed; but ber father called her back, to 
caution her against talking on the sulject before the 
children or the servant. 
‘It is just as well,” be said, “that all the world 
should not know that we have ten thousand pounds 
locked up in my table drawer.” So nothing was said 
about it during tea; but when the boys were gone to 
bed, little else was talked about, and everybody had 
some solution of the mystery to offer, in which no- 
body else could see any probability. 
“ We shall be like some of Miss Ecgeworth’s goody 
poor people,” said Cilla; ‘*we shall send back the 
bank-notes, and be rewarded for our integrity, and 
turn into a desérving family. Sban’t we, Mary?” 
‘“‘ Or the unknown will assure us that he intended 
"itis a delicate little attention to Mary, and will beg 
her acceptance of the token,” said Harry. 
“‘ My dears,” urged the curate, “‘ we have had al- 


and the fire, and were ordered to bed, and refused to 
go; and altogether it was very pleasant. For what- 
ever their faults might be, these people 


hly 
loved and believed in each other, and he 
would with all her heart have endorsed the erb, 





most enough of that joke; family wit is all very well, 
but it becomes depressing when the sun is allowed to 
go down upon it.” ‘ 

‘‘ Has it depressed you, old Polly?” said her broth- 
er. ‘ You are ail in the downs this evevinz.” 
“If this money 














that ‘‘ Home is home, be it ever so homely.” 


> 


“ Well, I think I am,” said Mary. 
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really belonged to that kind man,I can’t bear to 
think what a scrape his good-nature must have got 
him into.” 

“ His gross careles-ness, rather,” said Mr. Mack- 
worth; ‘probably some banker’s clerk. No doubt 
he has lost his place for it. Serve bim right, I should 
say.” 

The next day was Sunday, and the ladies of the 
family betook themselves to the school for the space 
of time between breakfast and chureh. 

Harry and the little boys joined them at church, 
and Mary soon saw that her eldest brother was suf- 
fering under some unusual excitement. The moment 
the sermon was over, he was out of church like a 
shot, and she found him waiting at the door with a 
newspaper in his hand. He seized her arm, and 
drew her off a little way, among the tombstones, 
while he eagerly explained: 

“Look bere, Polly, it is such a queer go! I was 
looking over the paper old Murch lent us this morn- 
ing, and I,lit on this advertisement. Look!” 

Mary read: * : 


* Five hundred pounds reward. 

“ Left in a Hansom cab, at the door of Grueby’s 
Library, on the 21st ult.; asmall brown-paper parcel 
fastened with twine and with four seals in red wax, 
bearing the initials ‘ V. L.’ ina monogram. Any one 
bringing the same with the contents intact to Messrs. 
Langley and Co.’s Bank, Lombard street, City,or to 
the same Bank, High street, Brigham, shall receive 
the above reward.” 


Before Harry and Mary had exchanged a word of 
comment, the curate was upon them, astonished and 
scandalized at seeing them apparently deep in the 
Times, within the churchyard precincts. Mary gave 
him the paper, and pointed out the paragraph. 

‘“That’s a comfort,” was hia first exclamation; 
“ now I am saved the trouble and expensé of adver- 
tising. We must not lose a moment in restoring the 
money. I am doubtful whether it is not our duty to 
take it to Nettlehurst. I know Mr. Langley is there. 
It is not a very Sunday-like bit of business, but I 
can’t bear to keep such a sum in our cottage with no 
proper lock-up place for it.” 

**O! by all means, papa,” cried Mary, eagerly; 
“and might not I go with you? If that poor clerk 
has got into trouble, I might perhaps say something 
for him; at all events, 1 might explain how it all 
bappened; might I not?” 

Mr. Mackworth decided that Mary’s presence 
would be desirable, and they hastened home to eat a 
hurried dinner before setting out. 

Evening service at Farley was not till six o’clock, so 
there was ample time for the walk to Nettlshurst, as 
both Mary and her father were quick walkers, and 
thought nothing of the three miles out, and three 
back, even in the dirt and gloom of a raw January 
afternoon. Mary was well defended from the weath- 
er, and enjoyed thoroughly the rare treat of a tete-a- 
tete with papa. The walk itself, too, was enjoyable. 
It lay through country which woald have been lovely 
in summer, ard which was picturesque even in the 
dead of winter; the first part through flat green 
fields guarded by very impracticable stiles, and then 
they emerged into tbe road, which gradually mounted, 
until plantations and well-kept fences on each side of 
it showed that they were passing through some gen- 
tleman’s grounds, 

“ Here is Nettlehurst,” said Mr. Mackworth, as, 
after following a low park wall for some distance, 
they found themselves close to tall iron gates, spick 
and span, and fresh and neat, as was the pictureeque 
lodge, its trim garden, and the broad carriage drive. 
A woman, as tidy as everything else, in her Sunday 
garb, admitted them, and they walked on through 
well-kept plantations at first, and then through a 
small park, somewhat dreary now, with its tufts of 
blackened heather and dead bracken. A flower-gar- 
den was laid out close to the house, which was a pic- 
turesque building, all gable ends. The flower-beds 
were filled with branches of holly-evergreen, a device 
which neither Mary nor her father had ever seen be- 
fore; and 4Jl along the south front of the house was 
a glittering conservatory giving a peep at gorgeous 
hues and graceful trailing forms, a welcome contrast 
to the bleak desolation of the ordinary out-of-door 
world. 

“Very nice all this is,” said the curate, approving- 
ly; “you stiould have seen this place as I did in old 
Hathaway’s time, when I was taking Morton’s duty. 
Everything was going to wrack and ruin!” 

Their ring at the bell was answered by a tall foot- 
man, whose gorgeous appearance made Mary blush 
for her own splashed stockings and her father’s 
threadbare coat. But he was affable, though “ not 
sure that his master was at home,” and on hearing 
that they came on business, he gave them over to a 
still more sublime personage out of livery, who, bav- 
ing taken Mr. Mackworth’s card, conducted them 
through a small carpeted hall and long passage, and 
left them in the library. 


CHAPTER IV. 


Ir seemed to Mary Mackworth as if she had sud- 
denly entered a different world—a world of soft car- 
pets, and sweet perfumes, and warm summer air: the 
sort of world which such creatures as Cilla ought 
naturally to inhabit, but which was quite out of 
keeping with her own muddy boots and dank cloak, 
and with the untidy state to which the wind had re- 
duced her bonnet and hair. She was glad to see a 
mirror in which she could arrange those fluttering 
ribbons and rebellious locks. A very few touches 


though not at all aware that she was looking much 
more than tidy, and that her three miles uphill walk, 
through wind and cold, had given a glow to her gip- 
sey coloring, and a brightness to her clear dark eyes, 
which made her, for the moment, quite sparklingly 
pretty. 

Her father walked to and fro, admiring and 
approving. 

** Very nice! very nice! Thorough good taste this 
man must have. All new and fresh, and yet grafted 
80 cleverly on the style of the old place, that there is 
no jarring in the fitness of things. And all the old 
books here, I see, and well cared for now! Not as it 
used to be in Hathaway’s time, when it was enongh 
to break one’s heart to see the way in which they 
were ased.” 

His speech, which was almost a soliloquy, broke off 
as the door opened, and Mary started to her feet and 
well-nigh exclaimed aloud with surprise, as she 
found herself face to face—not with the portly mid- 
dile-aged banker whom she had expected to see—but 
with her unknown friend, the hero of the Hansom 
cab! é 

The recognition was mutual, for he started and 
colored almost as vehemently as Mary; while the 
curate, at a total loss to account for these manifesta- 
tions, stared from one to the otber in blank aston- 
ishment. Mary was the first to recover self-pos- 
session. 

**1 am very glad to see you,” she said, holding out 
her hand. “ Papa, this isthe gentleman I told you 
of, who was so very kind to me when I was canght in 
the snow.” 

“I am very glad to have this opportunity of thank- 
ing you,” said Mr. Mackworth; ‘and I must apolo- 
gize, too, for paying you @ business visit on Sunday; 
but I considered it a case of necessity. I think Mr. 
Langley advertised some days ago for a parcel which, 
I fear, must have been lost on the occasion when you 
were so good-natured to my daughter.” 

“ Yes, I did asivertise,” said the gentleman. ‘I 
am Mr. Langley,” he added, with a smile, as he saw 
that both father and daughter looked bewildered. 
“1 advertised*and offered a reward. Five hundred 
pounds.”’ 

“The reward will not be necessary,” said Mr. 
Mackworth, as he put his hand in his breast-pocket. 
“TI beg your pardon,” he added, hesitating; ‘ per- 
haps I ovght to ask you to describe the contents.” 

“Ten notes of one thousand pounds each. I can’t 
tell you the relief of getting them back. Thank you 
@ thousand times. It is much more than my care- 
leasness deserves.” 

The curate held his tongue: if he had spoken his 
thoughts, he would have said, “Just so!” Perhaps 
his face expressed something of the kind, for when 
the bank-notes had been counted over and locked 
up, Mr. Langley attempted an apologetic sort of ex- 
planation. 

‘* You mustn’t suppose that I was such a fool as to 
leave the money in the cab while I went in at Grue- 
by’s,” he said; ‘I thought it safer in my hand than 
in my pocket, and I had just put it on the seat be- 
fore getting in, when the sudden snow-storm attract- 
ed my attention—and—” he hesitated. 

*‘And then you were so kind as to take pity on me,” 
said Mary; and the curate smiled as he murmured 
some commonplace about virtue not being its own 
reward. 

“And now, Mary, my dear,” he said to his daugh- 
ter, * we had better be setting off homewards; it is 
getting dusk already, and we must be back for our 
evening service.” 

“Ono!” said the banker, warmly; ‘do pray take 
a cup of tea before you go; my sister will be extreme- 
ly glad to make your acquaintance. And you must 
really let me send you home in the brougham. I 
don’t generally bave it out on Sunday, really,” he 
added, as he read some disapproval cf the ready offer 
in the curate’s face; “ but this is an exceptional case 
—you said so yourself, and I do hope you wii] let me 
have the pleasure of sending you back in it.” 

He spoke so very much as if he meant what he 
said, that Mr. Mackworth gave way, greatly to his 
daughter’s satisfaction, and followed their host across 
the hall to a long drawing-room, fragrant with the 
sweet breath of the conservatory on which it opened. 
Here, as elsewhere, all was fresh and new; and on 


moment. He had a great natural taste for art, and 


depth, and turned to Mary. 
**Do you care for pictures?” he asked her. 


about them. I know what I like, and that is gll.” 


“I know nothirg else about them.” 


what you once described to me?” 


Academy two years ago.” 
Mr. Langley. 
dren to go sometimes, and then I take them. 


inquiring look. 





cP her feel tidy again, so she rested quite content, 




















can; it does one good after a dull day’s work.” 


the walls were pictures which riveted her father in a 


during a tour he had once made in Italy as tutor toa | @ good-natured hawk;” but she had 80 little to say 
friend, that taste had been highly cultivated. His 
remarks showed such thorough knowledge and dis- | gratitude, and the fire of family wit kindled again, 
crimination that Mr. Langley felt rather out of his | reducing the curate to fall back on one of his otten- 


“1 care,” she answered, “ but I am quite ignorant | people.” 
*‘And that is exactly my case,” said Mr. Langley. 
*“ You must have had excellent taste to bogin 
with,” Mr. Mackworth put in, “ toselect as you have 
selected. See, Mary,” he added, pointing out one of | at her father, “‘ Mr. Langley did say he hoped we 


Millais’s gorgeous pieces of coloring; “is not this | would come again.” ~ 


‘OQ yes?” cried Mary, eagerly, as pleased as if she | served; ‘‘ but I certainly shall not take him at his 
were greeting an old friend; “it was in the Royal 


**Do you often go to the Royal Academy?” asked 
‘Whenever I can. Mrs. Halroyd likes her chil- 
I am |: said: 


their governess,” she said, in answer to Mr. Langley’s 


“T treat myself to an hour there, too, whenever I 


**O! doesn’t it?” said Mary. “I always think, 

after a fow months in London, that one gets s0 weary 

of never seeing anything but what is ugly.” 

“You don’t like London, I see,” said Mr. Langley, 

smiling. 

‘Who can? I like the people I am with there—I 

am happy as possible—but, as to London itself! I do 

so long for something really green to look at—some- 

thing really green and wild, not all prim and spoilt, 

like the parks.” 

“T believe,” said her father, amused by her genu- 

ine earnestness, “that my daughter would have eve- 

rybody agree that London is unfit for human habita- 

tion. NowI,on the contrary, think London life is 

one well worth the living.” 

At this moment, when the curate had given up his 

study of pictures on account of the gathering dark- 

ness, tea made its appearance. Lamps were brought 

by one or two soft-treading servants, and a square 
table seemed to start from the large bow window, 

covered with shining silver, exquisite China, and the 

whitest of napery. Mary’s perfect erjoyment was a 

little marred by her almost self-reproachful regret at 

being there instead of Cilla, and also by a slight dé- 

gree of shyness which crept over her when the com- 

fortable twilight no longer sheltered her. This feel- 

ing was rather increased by the entrance of a small, 

pretty woman dressed in handsome half-mourning, 

whom Mr. Langley introduced as “ my sister, Mrs. 

Lester.” He briefly explained to her the affair of 

the bank-notes, and she turned to Mary with warm 

thanks and expressions of the greatest relief. 

“It is more than you deserve, Vincent,” she said, 

shaking her head at her brother. And then she took 

her place at the table, and dispensed most welcome 
cups of tea; and the conversation grow so animated 
that both Mary and her father were sorry when the 
brougham was announced. 

As they rose to go, Mr. Langley camo up to the 
curate rather nervously, and offered him something 
enclosed in an envelop, 

‘You must let me pay my debts,” he said. 

Mr. Mackworth looked at him for a moment in be- 
wilderment; then suddenly examined the packet, 
and tendered it back, shaking his head. 

But I really shall not feel satisfied unless I pay 
the reward, as I have publicly offered it—for your 
poor people, Mr. Mackworth,” said the banker. 

**For his penance, Mr. Mackworth, on moral 
grounds you ought to take it,” interposed Mrs. Les- 
ter: “don’t you think so?” She turned her agree- 
able face on Mary, who laughed and hazarded no 
opinion. To tell the truth, she would bave had no 
objection at all to those five hundred pounds and the 
comfort they would bring to her mother and Cilla, 
the advantages to Harry, the addition to every one’s 
well-being. No doubt papa was right, and she was 
low-minded and ignoble, but still !—-so she said noth- 
ing, and her father rejoined: 

As to my poor people, if you like to spend the 
sum in charity, there are plenty of ways of doing so, 
which I am sure I need not point out to yon. I thank 
you very mach for your hospitality, and above all for 
the sight of those pictures; you don’t know the 
treat it has been to me.” ; 

“ You must come by daylight: this evening it was 
too dark to see them well,” said Mr. Langley. ‘“ Will 
you not bring him?” he added, as he handed Mary 
to the carriage. 

'* We shall be delighted,’’ Mr. Mackworth answer- 
ed for her; and the brougham drove off. 

Of course the home party were in some excitement 
as to the visit at Nettlehurst; and after service, as 
all gathered round the fire, Mary was eagerly ques- 
tioned and cross-questioned. The discovery that her 
unknown friend was the banker himeelf, caused great 
amusement to the younger branches, and Mr. Mack- 
worth gave a little sigh of resigned surprise at the 
folly of youth and womankind, when he found that 
even his wife seemed more interested in hearing all 
about Mr. Langley and his sister, thau in what he 
had to say about that beautiful Millais, those ex- 
quisite Landseers, and that Madonna after Sassofer 
Zata, which he really almost thought must be an 
original. 

The questions followed one another thick and fast; 
but perhaps Mary’s answers were not quite so ready 
as usual: she described the house and grouncés with 
animation, and drew a clever picture of Mrs. Lester, 
‘*a small, sharp, pretty little woman, with a face like 


about Mr. Langley that Harry reproached her for in- 


repeated injunctions: 
“My dears, do try to talk “about things; not 


** I suppose,” Cilla suggested, as the evening drew 
to a close, ‘‘ there is no chance of our being asked to 
the Nettlehurst ball?” 

Mary shook her head. 

Though,” she said, coloring a little and glancing 


“ He was obliged to say that,” Mr. Mackworth ob- 


word. By this time to-morrow he will have forgotten 
our very existence.” 
“oO papa 1” 
Mary looked so much aggrieved by this speech, 
that her mother glanced at her in surprise, and then 


** Darling, I wish you could go to this ball: it would 
be a great treat for you.” 
“Ol! I don’t mind about that a bit, mamma,” 





help me to go and get the supper. It is growing 
quite late.” 





At that same moment, Mr. Langley, sitting over 
his dessert with Mrs. Lester, had just said, abruptly: 
“ Kate, I want you to call on the Mackworths and 
ask them to the ball.” 

* Gall on them, of course I-will; but as to the ball, 
Vincent, I wouldn’t if I were you. Depend upon it 
they have no clothes for such an occasion.” 

“What does that matter? Surely they could do 
up a muslin gown, or a something or other of some 
kind,” said her brother, with ‘masculine vagueness. 
«Do call, Katie, and take them a card; wont you?” 
‘* My dear! considering that the ball is yours, and 
I’m only a guest myself, you need not speak so im- 
ploringly,”’ said Mrs. Lester, laughing. ‘Is it neces- 
sary to call on them to-morrow?” 

“T suppose not.” 

There was a silence; then Mr. Langley got up and 
walked to the fireplace. 

“T say, Kate, I wish you would, though, if you 
don’t mind.” 

“ Wish I would do what? O! are you thinking 
about the Mackworths still? Of course, dear, I’ll do 
exactly what you wish about it, and about asking 
them, too.” 

“And, Kate—don’t ask them so that they feel 
bound to say no.” 

‘* You are wonderfully interested about these peo- 
ple, Vincent,” she said, looking up at him. 

‘ Well, isn’t he an interesting man? And I have 
heard so much of the good he docs at Farley. It 
would fare ill enough without him, for old Lowther 
scarcely ever goes near the place.” 

“Mr. Lowther is dying, is he not?” 

“He is by way of being ill, but he has cried wolf 
80 often, that he is sure to live forever. People of 
that sort always do.” 

**T will call to-morrow,” said Mrs. Lester, rising; 
and, as to the ball, though I dare say they wont 
come, people like to be asked. However, to tell you 
the trath, we have quite girls enough already.” 

The Mackworths were spoken of no more that 
evening, but Mrs. Lester thought that she had never 
known her brother so silent and preoccupied. 


[END OF CHAPTER IV.] 
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WONDERS OF MINUTE WORKMANSHIP.—In the 
twentieth year of Queen Elizabeth, a blacksmith 
named Mark Scaliot made a lock, consisting of eleven 
pieces of iron, steel and brass, all of which, together 
with a key to it, weighed but one grain of gold. He 
also made achain of gold, consisting of forty-three 
links, and having fastened this to the before-men- 
tioned lock and key, he put the chain about the neck 
of & flea, which drew them all with ease. All these 
together, lock and key, chain and flea, weighed only 
one grain and ahalf. Oswaldus Norhingerus, who 
was more famous even than Scaliot for his minute 
contrivances, is said to have made sixteen hundred 
dishes of turned ivory, all perfect and complete in 
every part, yet so small, thin and slender, that all of 
them were included at once in a cup turned out of a 
peppercorn of the common size. Johannes Shad, of 
Mitelbranch, carried this wonderfal work with him 
to Rome, and showed it to Pope Paul V., who saw 
and counted tiem all by the help of a pair of apecta- 
cles. They were so little as to be almost invisible to 
the eye. Johannes Ferrarius, a Jesuit, had in his 
possession cannons of wood, with their carriages, 
wheels, and all other military furniture, all of which 
were also contained in a peppercorn of ordinary size. 
An artist named Claudius Gallus, made for Hippoly- 
tus d’Este, Cardinal of Ferrara, representations of 
sundry birds sitting on the tops of trees, which, by 
hydraulic art and secret conveyance of water through 
the trunks and branches of the trees, were made to 
sing and clap their wings; but at the sudden appear- 
ance of an owl out of a bush of the same artifice, they 
immediately became all mute and silent. 





ABSENT MINDED.— We mentioned some anecdotes 
lately of absent men. A certain Count de Brancas 
is supposed to be the original of Mena/cas, the hero 
ot Bruyere’s “Absent Man.”? One day the count was 
reading by the fireside, when the nurse brought him 
his infant child. He threw down the book and took 
the child in his arms. While be was playing with 
the little girl, an important visitor was announced. 
Having forgotten he had left off reading, and that it 
was his child he held in his hands, the count hastily 
flung the squalling infant on the table. La Fontaine 
—the author of the celebrated Fables—is reported to 
have been one of the mstabsent men. He attended 
the burial of one of his friends, and some time after- 
wards he called to visit him. At first he was shock- 
éd at the information of his death, but recovering 
from his surprise, said, “ True, true; I recollect now 
that I went to his funeral.” 





THE LAw.—In the chief court of law in Granada, 
there used to be a picture of a naked man with a 
large bundle of papers under his arm, and certain 
words proceeding out of his mouth, of which these 
are a transiation: ‘‘I who won my suit am now 
stripped to the skin; what, then, must be the fate 
of him who lost it?” Spanish litigation would 
seem to be almost as expensive a luxury as our 





| said Mary, rallying her spirits. ‘“ Come, Harry, you 


own. 
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SUNDRIES. 

A greater result than the mere hymning of Peace 
will attend the Festival. It has awakened an inter- 
est throughout the country in musical matters that 
must redound to the elevation and bettering of the 
penple by elevating the musical taste; for, as we 
contend, the control of the taste is the control of the 
morala, Who ever dreamed that such musical tal- 
ent existed in our coantry before! Heretofore it was 
regarded as a thing of great credit whenever a chorus 
of fifty could be got togetier; but since the mention 
of the Peace Festival, like the soldiers of Roderick 
Dhu, they spring from every bush. Every other 
person comes out a musician, fully competent to 
grapple with the chornases of the masters of song, and 
do it in @ manner marvellous to see, and minds that 
have never been able tw see the superiority of 
oratorio to church psalmody, listen enrapt to the 
sublime chorals that the occasion has introduced to 
them. This festival is going to be no forgotten thinz, 
and the musical fervor it has awakened will abide 
with the people, go into a thousand homes and im- 
part itself to the domestic circle, in which it wiil tind 
a congenial soil wherein to grow,—to develop here- 
atter into grander results in other festivals. It may 
not become a frenzy, to associate itself with domes- 
tic pursuits. Stabat Mater may not mix with culi- 
nary matters; yet why not? Good music may prove 
an aid to toil, and the “ Inflammatus ” may give zest 
to ironing, or the “ Hallelujah Chorus ”’ be accompa- 
nied advantageously with a wash-board. The gen- 
erality of this music dispels all aristocracy of art, and 
broadcloth and hoddin gray may look over the same 
singing-book. These are big resalts from the Peace 
Festival that will make the land all the better. 








This is the season when people are beginning to 
think of and speak of excursions; when madam and 
the daughtere importune, and the resources of the 
pocket-book are canvassed with reterence to means; 
when a thousand attractions are beckoning from ev- 
ery side, and the mind is in doubt which way to go, 
like the man at the cross roads who was told that 
take which way he would, he would regret that he 
hadn’t taken the other before he got a mile. There 
is much nonseuse in the supposition that people can- | 
not live in the city as coolly and ‘healthily as in the | 
country, for here they have facilities and conve- 
niences that cannot be had in the country. They 
sleep in their own sweet beds, have every attention | 
paid to their wants, are spared the fatigue of finding 
rest, have plenty of water and enjoy all the luxu- 
ries; while on the other hand the vicissitudes are ; 
many to be encountered wherever they go, and fa- 
tigue and ennui constantly attend them, But there | 
is advantage in the change of acene for a time The 
mind gets tired in its routiniam, and memory ‘ bab- 
bles o’ green fields,” calling us away from books and | 
the many cares that surround us, into ampler spaces, 
and the alternation does good. The mind gets out | 

| 


of the ruts in which it has been running, and re- 
joices in novelty or in old scenes and recreations, and 
the country then refreshes and invigorates us. There | 
is rest in fatigue, and the weary fisherman or ama- 
teur haymaker sleeps very sweetly at night. It re- 
quires a strong man to bear a great stress of such 
enjoyment, but if he goes to the country let him do 
the country with all his might, and be happy. This 
is better than travel or the seaside, with fashion | 
added. The solid experiences of the fields and 
streams, though hard, are prolific with benefit, and 
in their behalf we bespeak for them respectful 
consideration. 





The building of ‘model houses, as they were 
termed, seems to have been measurably abandoned, 
and houses for the poor are not thought of by build- 


ers, who build to sell, desiring to make money quick- 
ly. But bow much good builders might accomplish, 
were they so disposed, in erecting buildings divided 
into neat and convenient apartments for the mid- 
dling classes, who are now compelled to live in dwell- 
ings below their respectability or above thejr means. 
In an atijacent city, a moderate capitalist has just 
transformed a large wooden building, from which he 
had very precarious returns, into three handsome 
and convenient tenements of this description. With 
the exception of a common entrance, each is as inde- 
pendent of the other as though they were on differ- 
ent streets, with separate water, and such conven- 
iences as conduce to comfort and health. The tene- 
ments were let a month or more before they were 
completed, and are.now occupied by neat, industri- 
ous and prudent tenants, paying a large interest on 
the money invested, and yet are offered to the ten- 


-| ants, so low that no complaint can be made. The 


builder who makes such structures does more moral 
good to the community than he is aware of—building, 
indeed, better than he knows—for there is asympathy 
between the exterior and the interior, and it is bard for 
a good man to live in a bad house without losing his 
self-respect in some degree. A genteel tenement, 
such as we have described, fully adequate for his 
wants, and within his means, makes an independent 
man ot him, and his life is more manly because it is 
sweeter. We don’t mean, by such houses, the shin- 
gle structures like those in New York so dangerous 
t life, but good, healthfal apartments, such as a 
Christian might build and a Christian livein. There 
is a lamentable lack of such in every city, and we 
wish there were more Peabodys in the world than 
there are. 


NEW PUBLIOATIONS. 


THREF SFASONS IN EUROPEAN VINEYARDS: treat- 
ine of Vine-Culture; Vine Disease and its Cure; 
Wine-Making and Wines, Red and White; Wine- 
Drinking. as affecting Health and Morals. By 
Willian J Flagg. New York: Harper & Brothers. 


Anything new that we receive relating to the cul- 
ture of the vine—the necessary soil, the kinds to be 
raised with profit, the modes of training and the care 
of crops —is so much added to oar national wealth, 
inasmuch as the grape is destined to become a staple 
of our commerce and an agent in a grand rational 
temperance reform, and all improvement in grape- 
raising tends to hasten the result. The present book 
is a very desirable one. It gives the result of three 
years’ practical experience in the vineyards of Europe, 
and treats of all the matters that wine-makers should 
knov. We are told the kinds of vines that will be 
likely to flourish in this country, the cure of diseases 
of the vine, and all the possibilities and probabilities 
of success in its culture, giving us a very kopeful 
future. We cannot avoid quoting the author’s con- 
clusion: 

“1 conclade with a few words of advice to such of 
My countrymen as can command a half-acre of 
ground for vine-growing. Drain it well, and keep it 
only moderately rich. [Cultivate on the Sonche sys- 
tem—see book.] Gather the grapes before they get 
too ripe, crush them after stemming, and let the 
must complete its fermentation before being drawn 
off the skins, so that your wine shall be thorovghly 
red. Drink that wine—you, and your wife, and lit- 
tle ones; drink it for breakfast, drink it for dinner, 
drink it for supper; drink it, in short, whenever you 
are dry, or wet, or cold, or tired. Drink your own 
wine and not another’s. It will cost less than the 
sugar you now mix in your tea or coffve. It will 
reduce your grocer’s bill, .and nearly abolish your 
doctor's. It will give you healthy children, and not 





| Only purify their blood, but mend their manners also. 


Your wife will gradually retorm her ice-water drink- 
ing, abandon her dyspepsy, take-flesh upon her bones, 
be seen to sinile often and sometimes laugh, and glow 
with the warmth of health and love. You, on your 
part, will graduaily become less uneasy, and more 


| fond of amusement than excitement; you will grow 
| more plump, but have better strength to carry your 


flesh. Owing to the presence of particles of red col- 

oring matter in the wine, things will look more rosy- 

hued than before, and the future appear not unlike 

a Western sunset. At times you may feel somewhat 

‘above par,’ a trifte lighter-hearted than usual. In 

such case, be not alarmed; excessive happiness is a 

symptom that will generally pass away of itself—or 

they might pump a little cold water on your head. 

Thus can you obtain in abundance a purer drink 

than water, a cheaper drink than sugared water, 

and a healthier one than any. Thus may you bring 
tranquillity and cReerfulness beneath your roof-tree, 
and contentment and affection to your fireside—live 

a merry life, and ‘die a good old man.’” 

Rather a cheerful promise; a little too lively, per- 
haps, but an approximation to what he depicts were 
a@ consummation to be wished. For sale by A. Wil- 
liams & Co. 

Two YEARS BEFORE THE Mast. A Personal Nar- 
rative. By Richard Henry Dana, Jr. New Eui- 
tion, with Subsequent Matter by the Author. Bos- 
ton: Fields, Osgood & Co., Successors to Ticknor 
& Fields. 

This book was originally published in 1840, and at 
once obtained celebrity as a truthful exposition of 
abuses existing in our merchant service through the 
tyranny of officers, sympathized with by the masses 
but denounced by the sea-authorities, both .together 
securing it a wide perusal in this country and in 
the Old World. Nothing could be more successful 
than it has proved, and probably it is the best-read 
book ever published in this country. Its descrip- 
tions ot lands visited are wonderfully truthful, es- 








pecially of California before the discovery of gold, and 
its style is very pleasing. It is now revived, after 
nearly thirty years’ trial, and is enlarged by the ad- 
dition of a chapter descriptive of a visit to California 
‘“‘Twenty-five Years After,” giving the fate of 
those who were associated with the author on board 
the brig Pilgrim during the eventful Two Years. A 
new generation of readers awaits its publication in 
the present improved form, and it begins a new ca- 
reer at a time when the abuses described are occasion- 
ally practised as when he wrote. Attention called to 
them in this work. and a few cases of conviction in 
the courts, show the tyrants that they cannot abuse 
sailors with entire impunity as then, and we hope 
the reform begun may continue until a revolution 
shall have taken place in the treatment of sailors. 

STORIES IN VERSE. By Henry Abby. New York: 
A. D. F. Randolph & Co. 

We have received from Sever, Francis & Co., a 
small volume of poems, that possess considerable 
merit, though the stories are not of a particalarly 
pleasant character. They are presented in easy 
verse, and will be more likely to be read than any- 
thing more profound, this weather. 

THACKERAY’S WORKS— HOUSEHOLD EDITION The 
History of Pendennis. His Fortunes and Misfor- 
tunes, his Friends and his Greatest Enemy. By 
William Makepeace Thackeray. Household Edi- 


tion. Boston: Fields, Osgood & Co., Successors to 
Ticknor & Fields. 


The second volume of the ‘‘ Household Edition” 
of Thackeray’s works contains the charming story of 
« Pendennis,” a work that has given unqualified de- 
light toa host ofreaders. The lite of Pendennis, check- 
ered with its good and bad, isa very trattful descrip- 
tion of lives which might have been lived here. But 
Mejor Pendennis—the fine, courtly old English gen- 
tle:nan —very poor and very proud, and Captain Costi- 
gan, are patent to England. The character-drawing 
in the book is very fine; bat to speak thus of the 
work is needless where it is so well known, and we 
therefore simply commend it to our readers. 

Our Way Round THE WORLD. _ By CHARLES 
CARLETON COFFIN, autbor of “Four Years of 
Fight,” “ Winning His Way,” ‘‘ Followirg the 
Flag,’ etc. Folly Illustrated. Boston: Fields, 
Osgood & Co., Successors to Ticknor & Fields. 


This is a very charming book, that carries us, 
through the author’s power of description, which is 
very great, al] round the world, and introduces us to 
those queer people who dwell on the other side of our 
globe from us, their manners and customs, their re- 
ligion and their literature, their scenery and their 
architecture, indeed, all that relates to them. Mr. 
Coffin is a very observing man, a pleasant gentleman 
and a kind writer, and in his dealings with those of 
whom he treats, be has striven for fairness in bis 
report rather than sensation, and we therefore have 
an authentic picture of the great East. He allows 
everything its proper valuation where it is and as it 
is, raising no pedantic standard of ‘‘ our” excellence 
to judge it by. He shows them as they are, and we 
draw our own conclusions, and make our own com- 
parisons. The book is exceedingly interesting. 
VANITY Fair. A Novel without a Hero. By Wil- 

liam Makepeace Thackeray, author of “ The New- 


comes,” etc. With Illustrations by the Author. 
New York: Harper & Brothers. 


The Harpers have issued this book, in cheap form, 
with paper covers. For sale by A. Williams & Co. 
THE VIRGINIANS. A Tdle of the Last Century. By 

Williauw) Makepeace Thackeray, author of ‘* Vanity 

Fair,” &c. With THilustrations by the Author. 

New York: Harper & Brothers. 


. This grand story by Thackeray, illustrated by the 
quaint pencil of the author, is published in paper 
covers, and for sale by A. Williams & Co. ™ 

BALLOv’s MONTHLY for June is ont, and is as usual 
laden with a choice lot of stories and brief descrip- 
tive articles accompanied with illustrations. This is 
truly a magazine for the people, being always inter- 
esting, lively, spicy and full of variety. Among its 
contributors are some of the most popular writers. 
Published by Elliott, Thomes & Talbot, Boston.— 
Ovid Bee. 

Mr. BRIGHT INDIGNANT.—Mr. Bright wanted to 
see Mr. Childers and went to the admiralty office for 
the purpose. Not knowing where Mr. Chiiders’s cffice 
was, he tried to find it without any assistance, but 
after two or three attempts gave it up and entered 
a room to inquire bis way. He found only one per- 
son within, his back to the door, his feet on the fen- 
der, and the Timesin his hands. Mr. Bright asked 
this absorbed individual which was Mr. Childers’s 
room, but got no answer though he asked three 
times. He then made his way out and returning to 
his own office wrote a note to Mr. Childers that the 
occupant of room No. — was idle, and either deaf or 
insolent, and that he ought to be discharged at once. 
The number was that of Mr. Childers’s own room, 
and it was the back of the head of the first lord of 
the aflmiralty that Mr. Bright had addressed. 

A FRENCH DEVIcE.—The story is told by a French 
journal that in a provincial town a gentleman’s house 
was rendered dark and damp by a tree which stood 
too near his windows. He could not cut it down be- 
cause it belonged to the commune, and he kriew an 
application to the authorities would be unavailing. 
Accordingly he sent for insertion in one of the Paris 
papers the following paragraph: ‘‘ There is sti}l in ex- 
istence one of the trees of liberty of the date of 1793. 
It may be seen at X., close to the house of M.A. B., 
and the passers-by reverently uncover their heads to 
this most venerable witness of our grandest struggles 
and our most illustrious victory.” Three days after- 
wards an order came from the prefecture in Paris for 
the mayor of X. to cause the said tree to be cut down 
—which was accordingly done forthwith. 








Fashion and Gossip. 


WALKING-SvuITS.—It seems now to be definitely 
settled that white walking-suits will be as fushion- 
able this summer as they were last season. Those 
made of white pique are nearly always trimmed with 
bands cut out in round scollops, and are always 
bound and headed with black. They are usually 
made with two skirts not very full at the back, and 
with acape or short sailor jacket. A very pretty 
suit of white organdie muslin consists of a skirt and 
Wattean casaque. It is worn over a low Gabrielle 
slip of “cedar berry” foulard, and trimmed with a 
puffing of the muslin, beneath which ribbon is ron 
matching the silk in color, and a wide-pointed edge 
of Valenciennes lace. The skirt is trimmed with 
two wide Spanish flounces, headed with a puffing 
edged on either site with a narrow Valenciennes 
lace. The trimming is repeated down the back of 
the pleat, round the armholes at the waist, and 
round the edge of the casaque, the lace upon the 
lower edge of the casaqae being much wider than 
upon the upper. The skirt is gored front and sides, 
and is only moderately long at the back. It isa 
suitable costume for morning wear while visiting at 
acountry house, or for the morning promenade at 
the Springs. Instead of the ribbon under the puffing, 
some ladies have this style of dress trimmed with 
bows of satin ribbon down the back and upon the 
shoulders of the casaque. The satin striped organ- 
dies, 80 called, are very new, and are particularly 
adapted for morning or afternoon wear at home, over 
colored glace or foulard. The organdie is plain but 
tine, and trimmed upon the upper skirt with seven 
cross-cut folds of white linen cambric stitched on. 
The effect is surprising; quite as fine as white satin, 
and the arrangement extremely usefnl and conven- 
ient, because there is so little trouble in washing, 
and entire suits of this kind only cost fourteen dollars 
without the making. Walking-suits of Victoria lawn, 
with round skirt, are only fit for country wear. 
They are very pretty, but require facilities for wash- 
ing and “doing up,” as laundresses say. They are 
nniformly revfiled, the ruffles cut bias and the upper 
ruffle put on with a heading. The ruffles are also 
sometimes fluted. 

SUMMER BONNETS.—Very stylish summer bonnets 
are expensive, the prices ranging from twenty to 
thirty dollars. The most elegant style is of real 
black lace, and decorated with flowers of the tint and 
shade in harmony with the complexion of the wearer. 
They are often trimmed with wild flowers and green 
grasses, and nothing has so pretty an effect as the 
little wild forget-me-not peeping out here and there 
from among tbe dew-spangled grass. One advantage 
of a black lace or tulle bonnet is, that when chastely 
trimmed it can be worn with dresses of almost any 
color and shade. An elegant black lace bonnet is 
roade with a ruche over a diadem just above the 
forehead. Spraye of the beautifal clematis span this 
ruche, and are caught up on the top of the bonnet 
with a wreath of green Jeaves sparkling with dew. 
Wide, rich lace is fulled across the back, and de- 
scepds upon the satin circlet in front. A bow of 
satin ribbon is fastened to the centre upon the breast, 
with acluster of clematis. A black lace bonnet re- 
cently worn was noticeable for the chasteness of 
style, and yet was not expensive. The frame was 
covered with black tulle, put on very full, and over 
this were rows of wide black lace edging, set on quite 


‘fuik A roll of rich black ribbon crosses the back, 


from which is a fall of lace, both ribbon and lace ex- 
tending in a circlet in frent, with a bow-and long 
ends; clusters of marguerites aud green leaves in 
front. 

HOME AND FoREIGN Gossip.—A Mrs. Dixon, of 
Illinois, having separated from her husband, and 
fearing his threats of taking her new-born infant 
away from her, shot him dead when he came to visit 
her in her sick-room, during her convalescence from 
confinement.——Those Englishmen who oppose the 
proposition to legalize marriage with a deceased wife’s 
sister, urge that such a licence would result in most 
horrible jealousy, and that wives would never allow 
their sisters to visit them when their husbands were 
at home.——Isabella’s strong point is etiquette. Her 
own daughter had to apply to one of the ladies of 
honor to obtain admission to the ex-royal presence, 
when she came to Paris. ——Patti, divine as she is, has 
had a boil on her face, and Nelaton lanced it.— 
Belle Boyd has got a husband, and is now Mrs. Ham- 
mond.——A lunatic appears in the New York courts, 
asking divorce from another man’s wife ——The color 
of an actress’s eyes caused a duel in Montgowery, 
Ala.— Lightning struck a New Jersey ball-room 
last week and upset a whole bunch of * wall- flowers.” 
—tThe Pope recently urged a monastic life upon bis 
grand-niece; but the lady, who is over thirty, read 
his holiness a lesson in faith by expressing her con- 
viction that a kind Providence would yet find her a 
suitable husband ——A marriage is proposed between 
Prince Ernest of Hanover and Princess Thyra, sister 
of the Princess of Wales.——Madame Musard drives 
in the Bois in exaggerated phactons, with four horses 
and postilions. The horses, for one pair of which 
she paid $8000, are driven by ‘ Charles,” who was 
coachman to the late Earl Pembroke when he was 
wont to witch the Paris world with noble carriages. 
——It seems that the marriage of Prince Louis de 
Bourbon was performed by an assistant priest of St. 
Peter’s Church in Jersey City, in opposition to the 
command of the bishop and the orders of the pastor. 


——Victoria is to make a continental trip this summer. |. 
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TETE-A-TETE. 


weer 
BY R. B. EDSON. 


O, not amid the gleam and glare 
Of crowded halls, my heart would seek 
Its sweetest hour, but calm and siill, 
Where heart to heart can speak. 


I would not have even Music's voice, 
To mar the charm, save as it came 
Softly through pulsing depths of air, 

A faint, diffusive flame. 


With windows opened to the sun, 
Vine-shaded, tempering the light; 

With no rude jar of clanging bells, 
To hint of Time's swift flight; 


Only the sunshine sifting through 
The fragrant air—the faint, far hush 

Of balmy breathings, sweeping up 
The meadows, sweet and lush. 


Afar, the blackbird's mellow call, 
More near, the thrush’s soft note, 
Melting, and mingling into one, 
As soft clouds melt and float. 


There, with the friend whose heart can read 
My heart, by thoughts that rise and stir 
Within his own, and needeth not 
Other interpreter; 


Who feels, as I, the peace and calm 

Of Nature's touch, on pulse and heart, 
Transfiguring all common things, 

By its rare, subtle art; 


Whose soul I read as some fair book 
Of poems, set to airy rhyme, 
Making soft melody in mine, 
By its sweet, echoing chime. 


Whose thought, outreaching mine, delights, 
And soothes my being with the balm 

Of tender peace—filling my life 
And rounding it to calm. 


With interchange of pleasant thought 
On books and pictures scattered round; 

Light fancies, quiet smiles, soft speech, 
Blending with things profound. 


No word from all the outside world— 

No sound save drone of bees and birds— 
No interlude, save silence, 

Sweeter than words! 


O, if the cup of Life doth hold 
Some sweeter, rarer wine of bliss, 

This side of heaven—I ask it not; 
lam content with this! 
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MRS. BRYSON, WIDOW. 


BY MRS. M. A. DENISON. 





CHAPTER VIII. 
AT HOME. 


INCE her aunt’s rebuff, Norah 
had thought more of Don Daven- 
port than ever, as a natural con- 
sequence. Cousin Tom, who had 
made up his mind, as he told 
himself, encouraged her growing 
love, sometimes consciously, but 
oftener without premeditation. 
His “den” was about the happi- 
est part of the house to her, 
though Aunt Marget discouraged 
her growing partiality for pic- 
tures and pipes. 

“* However you can stay, child, 
in that abominable smoke, I can’t 
see. Apipe, too! If he’d only be 
gentlemanly, and smoke cigars.” 

“But you don’t know how pleasant it is, Aunt 
Marget,” pleaded Honoria, with a half pout. “ He 
has all his pretty collections there—a real museum. 
It would take a month to go through the specimens, 
and then the prints and paintings.” 

“Still, [had much ratber you would spend your 
time more usefully. I really think you are getting 
quite heedless. Cousin Tom’s manners are not im- 
proving, and a man’s smoking den is not exactly the 
place to learn refinement in.” 

“Aunt, you ought to go there and see his beautiful 
plants. Why, he’s just like a woman in the care he 
gives them, and—” 

** TI~I go down in that hole? Excuse me, my dear 
—I should never think of such a thing. Tom, clum- 
Sy as he is, would never think of such a thing. I 
hope I respect my own dignity too much.” 

“Good!” cried Tom, bursting into a hearty laugh, 


“It she ever wants to make me thoroughly miserable, 
let her try it. I’m at home here to nobody but you, 
my darling. Don went over to York, yesterday.” 

“Did he?” Norah asked, with as much noncha- 
lance as she could assume. 

“¥ should have said the day before. I wonder 
what steamer your—I mean Mrs. Bryson will sail 


just the right thing. Egad! it’s something to think 


when Norah thoughtlessly related the conversation. ° 


**Q, she wont be here for weeks yet, so Aunt Mar- 
getsays. She’s watching the steamers, though, and 
thinks she may come in the Asia, that has just sailed ” 
** Now it wouldn’t surprise me if she came home 
to-day,” said Tom, as at that moment Tricksy came 
in, and handed him ad **T had a presenti- 
ment of this,” he added, reading it, smiling as he did 
so. “Don is on his way home, with Mrs. Bryson in 
charge.” 

Norah sprang to her feet, eyes and cheeks glowing. 
“Cousin Tom! are you in earnest?” she cried. 
‘* Is—is that despatch from my mother?” 

**From Don, which, under the circumstances, is 
the same thing.” 

*O Cousin Tom,” cried Norah, breathless, ** what 
shall I do? what shall I say? Consider; I do not 
even remember my mother.” 

** You will do exactly as you always do, my pet, 


ou 





of, though, isn’t it? Marian coming home—a young 
widow, too. Well, well, 1 wonder if she wili—-never 
mind, we wont talk of that.” 

“TI know what you were going to say, though,” 
cried Norah. 

** What was it, then?” 

“You were going to say, ‘I wonder if she will get 
married again?’ ” 

‘* What a witch it is!” laughed Tom, lazily. 
**Of course she wont,’’ continued Norah. 
think it’s awful for people to marry twice.” 
**Come, now, what do you say to Don jor a step- 
father?” 

Norah blushed viclently; at the same time a 
strange pang went to her heart. 

“I'd never speak to him,” she retorted, quickly. 

** He’d be a perfidious traitor, wouldn’t he, pet?” 
**I think you are very cruel, Cousin Tom,” half 
sobbed Norah. And before he could recall her, she 
was out of the room. 

* Poor little soul!” soliloquized Cousin Tom, put- 
ting his pipe aside. ‘‘ How transparent she is! I 
ought to be ashanied of myself. Heigho, Don is a 
lucky chap. As for me, I shall never marry, no, 
never. I’il keep a bachelor, and look out for her in- 
terest. I’ll make all the money I can, and speid it 
for her comfort. O Don, you lucky chap, little you 
know of how much you rob me.” 

He sighed, this unsentimental smoker, and hung 
his honest head. 

Meantime Norah, in a high state of excitement, 
had flown to Aunt Marget with the news. 

“Do I hear you aright, child?” queried the old 
lady, rising from her chair in great excitement. 
** Coming hoine—coming with Mr. Davenport? Well, 
this is pretty business! I think she might have tel- 
egraphed me. Where in the world did Davenport 
see her? Do you know? does your cousin know?” 

Norah shook her head. 

** Well, well, of all things! Don Davenport! The 
house is upside down, too; not a thing in order, and 
here she is coming in this unexpected manner.” 

The bouse is not dirty, Aunt Marget,” said No- 
rab, ruefully. 

‘T should hope not,” answered the old lady, spite- 
fully. ‘* Dirty! 1 wonder when it ever was! But I 
intended to have new curtains in the parlor bed- 
chamber, and bed-hangings, too. It is really shabby 
there, and as that used to be her room, I suppose 
.she’il expect it now. Go call Tricksy; we’ll have 
the new counterpane put on, at any rate, and the 
windows opened for an airing. Coming home to-day 
— with Don Davenport, too, of ail things! What's 
the woman thinking of?” 

Nerah bad gone after Tricksy. That useful ap- 
pendage was hanging over the bannisters, doing 
nothing: but her lack-lustre eye brightened, as No- 
rah gave her her aunt’s orders. Norah went with 
the maid, for she felt that it might please her mother 
if she had a hand in the arrangement. 

** Things ’ll be jolly now, wont they, Miss Norah?” 
said Tricksy, moving round as if on springs. ‘It’s 
always as dull here as never so, and if it wasn’t for 
Mister Tom, what would become of all our spirits? 
We haven’t no lite here but him,” she added, 
lagubriously. 

* Haven’t any, Tricksy,” said Norah, with becom- 
ing severity. 

** Never shall learn how to say them things right,” 
replied the girl, ‘‘As aunt says, ‘it’s hard teaching 
an old dog new tricks,’ and a good deal harder to 
teach Tricksy,” she added; laughing at the pun. 
* But isn’t it jolly to think of the good times we shall 
have?” 

**Tricksy, you forget that my mother is in mourn- 
ing,” said Norah, dusting some ornaments on the 
shelf. 

“ O Lord, so she is!” And Tricksy paused in her 
occupation, and folded her bands with a blank look. 
TJ declare, it’s all I’ve been lookin’ forward fo, is 
your perking up a little, for you don’t take no pleas- 
ure, as I see; and now you’ve got to put on black.” 

“Thope not, Tricksy; I never thought of that. 
Aunt Marget don’t approve of mourning; it’s 
her notions.” pa 

** Notions! she’s full of ’em,’’ cried the girl, going 
at her work again, unabashed by Norah’s disapproval. 
“ But my gracious me! how odd it must seem to you, 
who haven’t had a mother for years, I shouldn’t 
think you’d know ber, and I’m sure she wouldn’t 
know you. Hark! there’s carriage wheels, as sure 
as you’re alive. La, how pale you do look, to be 
sure! Perk upa litle, or your mother’il think we’ve 
been starving you.” 

Yes, there was the sound of carriage wheels. No- 
rah flew to the head of the staircase. Aunt Marget 
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CHAPTER IX. 
AT HOME AGAIN. 


THE great hall door fiew open. Don made his ap- 
pearance, with his arms full of wraps and boxes; 
then he went out and returned with a handsome, 
stately. woman— O, so beautiful! Norah thought, with 
a beating heart. Could she be her mother? She 
entered with all the ease and grace of a woman whose 
serenity nothing could disturb. Norah came down 
the stairs quite slowly, and Tricksy stood grinning 
at the head. Could this lovely woman, with soft 
glow and color of youth, the full tresses, the ease and 
grace of a queen in her carriage, sbe asked herself 
again, scarcely disguising her half childish astonish- 
ment, drawing the picture she had 80 often made in 
her mind, taking the mothers of other girls of her 
age as models, and this was so totally different! 

The woman let her great travelling-wrap fall slow- 
ly, as she turned to the dignitied old lady who came 
forward to meet her. 

“So this is Aunt Marget, of course. How kind ‘of 
you tocome down! And this—” 

She held out her arms; Norah hurried forward, 

fell within them, and passively received ber mother's 
kisses. She was trembling from head to foot, both 
with unspoken love and admiration. Sbe had never 
dreamed that her mother could be 80 very lovely. 

“ Well, upon my word!” cried Cousin Tom, as the 
stranger turned to him. ‘Why, Marian, you’re a 
deal prettier than when you went away, and I blub- 
bered so; don’t you remember?” 

Her eyes sparkled fora moment. ‘If am sorry to 
say I had forgotten,” she said, smiling. ‘* You were 
80 young then.” 

“The dickens! but you’re as young as ever you 
were,” he said. 

‘““Mr. Davenport, I’m so much obliged to youl” 
continued Mrs. Bryson, shaking her head at Tom. 
“ You took every bit of care off my hands.” 

** Don’t go, Don,” cried Tom, emboldened by Mrs. 
Bryson’s presence. “He should dine with us, 
shouldn’t he, cousin?” 

‘* My niece must require rest,” put in Aunt Marget, 
grimly. 

** I should be very happy if he would stay,” Mrs. 
Bryson responded, languidly, to Tom, ‘but J really 
am tired. Honoria, my dear, will you show me to 
the room I am tooccupy? Papa said he had made 
alterations in the house. You'll come and see us 
soon, Mr. Davenport?” she added, bestowing a part- 
ing smile. 

** Good patience! how intimate she seems with 
him!’ said Aunt Marget, under her-breath. ‘ The 
man is handsome, unfortunately; be’ll drive both 
mother and daughter distracted, 1’m afraid.” 

Norah went up stairs with her mother and showed 
her the room. Then, with a timid smile, she said: 

‘* Perhaps you would like me to help you, mamma. 
I’m rather handy; if you wish, I will go in with you.” 

“No, my dear, not now; I am very tired, and 
would rather be alone a little while,” her mother 
answered. ‘I ought to be very proud and thankful 
to tind my daughter so grown and so beautiful. You 
dine at five, do you not? I think I will help myself, 
till then.” 

“But if you want anything, mamma, be sure to 
ring. Tricksy is always ready.” 

“ Tricksy! what a very odd name! Is that the 
cook’s niece? O, I recollect; you wrote me about 
ber. Yes, lll be sure to ring.” 

Norah went down stairs, perplexed, disappointed. 
Why should she be? she questioued herself, and she 
could not give a satisfactory reason. Was there a 
want of warmth, of sweet mother-love, in this beau- 
tiful woman’s manver? If so, was it not to be ex- 
pected, after so many, many years of absence? 

‘*T must say,” cried Aunt Marget, “ 1 didn’t expect 
such a young creature as she seems; she and that 
Mr. Davenport look both of anage. Did your mother 
say how she came to find him in New York?” 

Norah sbook her head, and hurried to her own 
room to dress fur dinner. 

Meantime, Mrs. Bryson closed the door behind her, 
and advancing to the middle of the room, stopped 
short, and looked about her. The kindly old family 
portraits gazed at her from their broad frames, and 
the light came in sunnily from four deep windows. 
The widow seemed unusually agitated; her face took 
on an expression of mingled terror and triumph. 

“* How very strange it seems to be here—to be at 
home!” she repeated. ‘And this is the room—I re- 
member it. The pictures are the same, but the car- 
pet is new, and the furniture. 

*‘and that was Jonathan Davenport,” she solil- 
oquized, her thoughts taking another direction. 
** How noble! how beautiful! I have never seen his 
counterpart. What could he thinkit he knew—if—”’ 

She clasped her bands, and, though her lips were 
moving, no words came therefrom. Then she slowly 
turned to the mirror and smiled—a sad, proud smile 
it was, as she proceeded to loosen her abundant hair. 
Going to the box that had been brought up to her 
room, she lifted a package and selecting a neat wid- 
ow’s cap, laid it upon the table. Then she seemed to 
forget herself, and moved back and forth in the long 
room, with measured tread and a thoughtful face, 
occasionally pausing and looking about, as if in search 
of something that had once been familiar to her. 

Norah had dressed and was going down into the 
sitting-room, when she was waylaid by Tricksy. 
That interesting sewing-maid wore a handkerchief 
of many colors over her frowsy hair, and held in her 
right hand a huge dusting-cloth. 

“ Well, Miss Norah,” she said, almost breathless 
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was just-going down. She heard Tom’s voice below. 


in all my life. Aint you proud of her? Don’t I 
wish I had such good luck? Some people’s born for 
it, you see; some people get all the good things, and 
t’othera all the bad. I never had no mother but my 
aunt, and she aint much ’count, except and savin’ as 
acook., I wish you much joy, Miss Norah.” 
“Thank you, Tricksy.” © 

“And do you think Mister Tom will go and marry 
her?” asked Tricksy, with an uneasy expression of 
countenance. 

** You foolish girl!” cried Norah. 
such things into your head?” 

“Well, I dan know, except it was the way he 
looked at her, just exactly, Miss Norah, as if he 
could eat her up.” 

** Nonsense,” langhed Norah; “‘ you mustn’t talk 
80 much about Cousin Tom, It doesn’t sound well.” 
“*Can’t help it, Miss Norah. There isn’t sich an- 
other in all this world. He’s always had a kind word 
for me.” And she was off to her work. 

Norah found Aunt Marget still in a maze as to how 
Don Davenport could have had the face to escort her 
niece from New York. 

“ It must have been sheer impudence on his part,” 
she said to Norah. ‘‘ That family is famous for put- 
ting itself forward. We sball have him calling on 
your mother now, I suppose.” 

‘*Mamma treats everybody well,” said Norah. 

** How do you know? I’m sure I’m puzzled to 
death, however she can look so young. Hard telling 
people’s age, though, now-a days, what with pads, 
and rouge, and plaster. 1 think she must have dyed 
ber hair.” 

Norah, at this, spoke up almost angrily. “I’m 
sure her hair is not dyed, or how would it keep such 
a lovely color?” 

** Well, it’s grown darker, then; she had very light 
hair.” 

* Of course I don’t remember; but for my part, I’m 
glad that she is so young and beautiful. I shall be 
all the prouder of her.” 

‘© Young, child! turned thirty-five.” 

‘* Why, that’s not so very old, aunty; only think 
of some people living to be seventy and eighty.” 

** Don’t be personal, child; it is impolite,”? mutter- 
ed Aunt Marget. ‘ You must always be careful when 
you speak of age,” 

“ But I didn’t mean you, Aunt Marget,” cried No- 
rah, which did not mend the matter. 

“What do you think of her, now?” She was in 
Cousin Tom’s den, 

““ [—think she is -nice,” said her cousin. 

** Nice—omly nice! You know better. You know 
you almost fell in love over again.” 

** Be off, you witch!” he cried. 


“What puts 





CHAPTER X. 
THE MOTHER'S GRIEF, 


DoN DAVENPORT went home with various items 
of news. First, that he bad accepted the position 
offered bim in New York, the duties of which would 
require him to be in Philadelphia at gate, half the 
time, 

‘So, mother, you see you wont be rid of me, after 
all,” he added, with a smile that quickly faded. 

* Till you find a better home,” said his father. 

Don flushed. ‘I couldn’t find a better, father.” 

* O yes you could—your own, my lad,” returned 
Dick Davenport. ‘‘ Even the father’s house is not 
80 good as @ man’s own, let him make it where he 
will. And your salary ought to support you and one 
other.” 

Don blushed again; luckily, no one was looking 
at him. 

“ I—TI should wish to earn &@ good bit of money, 
father, before I get a wife.” 

* Nonsense, lad; do you know what your mother 
and I went to housekeeping with? A French gram- 
mar and a bureau. Upon my word, that’s all we 
bad of our own; there were some things the old 
folks lent us.” 

“They say Mrs. Bryson’s come home,” said “ little 
Dick,” entering just then. ~ 

**Did you know it?” asked his mother of Don, 
whose face had suddenly changed. 

“ Yes, I think I should, as I came from New York 
with her,” he said, reluctantly. 

*O!” cried. Mra. Davenport. 
her face, too. 

“And nothing of Deely—at least, you’ve nothing 
good to tell us,” said the father. ‘ Quick out the 
quicker over. Don’t go to feeling bad, mother.” His 
voice trembled. 

“ Nothing good to tell, mother,” Don rejoined, iia 
very low tone. 

“ Then she—she’s dead!” half sobbed the woman, 
her eyes, still tearless, fixed on Don. 

He only nodded. 


A change went over 


with a pale, suffering face. 

‘* Well, well, I can’t say but I’ve looked for it,” 
said Dick Davenport the elder; “it breaks the blow, 
though, to have her so long away. I don’t know as 
it does to the mother, either; these mothers have 
wonderful hearts. Poor girl! it was hard, among 
strangers, and none of her kin to smooth her pillow. 
I suppose, though, we’d a been strangers to her, 
rather than those who were with her. Tell us all 
you heard, my boy.” 

“She told me none of the particulars,” said Don. 
** She was tired with her journey, and the recollec- 
tion possibly was not pleasant. The next time I have 
av opportunity of talking with her, however, I think 





with excitement, “I never saw such a pretty woman 


she may be more communicative.” 


**O, my poor girl!” She got up and left the room, ; 
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“ How did ehe look?” queried bia father. “She 
was a pretty lass enough when she went away.” 

That was after a-long silence, during which the 
mother remained in her own room. 

“ She looked very handsome, I thought,” said Don. 
“ Indeed, her beauty quite took me by surprise.” 

He was thinking also of Norah, and how innocent- 
ly she seemed astonished to see him, as she came 
down the stairs. And that was why be fiushed, 
though his father read the crimson sign differently. 

Men will think foolish things sometites, as well as 
women, and the elder Dick Davenport did allow a 
silly thought to enter his white head, on the impulse 
of the moment. 

“ Young—at least not old—a widow, and rich! 
Well done, Don!” 

“ Well, boys, the mother wont get to her dinner, 
I’m thinking,” he added, with a sigh, “so we’ll try 
to do without ber.” « 

But at that moment Mrs. Davenport entered and 
took her accustomed seat, and all things went on as 
usual, save that she was very silent and her eyes 
were heavy. Donr ined a few mc ts after the 
rest were gone, feeling by intuition that his mother 
would like to hear the particulars of the interview. 
He took up a book and threw himself into a loung- 
ing chair. His little sister seated herself at his feet; 
it was her accustomed place with Don, whom she 
seemed to regard with a tenderer feeling than her 
larger and more reserved “‘ big brother.” 

Mrs. Davenport moved silently about ber usual 
duties. The red-armed, red-haired “‘ Mandy,” as the 
help was callod, carried out dishes, and clattered 
them so as to make conversation hopeless for a time; 
but at last there came a lull, 

“Are you going out again, Don?” asked his moth- 
er, taking up her knitting. 

“‘ Not for some time yet,” he responded. 

“And—was she much altered?” ~ 

“I don’t recollect just how she looked when she 
went away; but I was surprised to see her so very 
youthfal in appearance,” he replied. 

“ Black makes people look so fair,” murmured Mrs. 
Davenport. “ Deely was but twenty six, poor girl! 
O Don, what did she say about her? She must have 
left us some message.” 

“« They were all ordered up country, I believe,” re- 
turned Don, thinking up the particulars of the inter- 
view. ‘Mr. and Mrs. Bryson went, and Deely was 
to follow the next day. It was her own fault that 
she remained behind too long,” he added, hastily, 
seeing the change in his mother’s countenance. 

So at the last, they were not together?” 

Don shook his head, 

“And did they bury her?” chilcishly queried little 
Addy. A 

**O child,” sobbed Mrs. Davenport, letting her 
needles fall, ‘‘ that’s what makes it seem so hard, to 
know nothing whatever of the last—where she was 
carried, what she had said, whether she thought of 
us.” , 

Don let his mother’s grief have its way; be did not 
attempt consolation. 

Presently she was more silent, and ina little while 
resumed ber knitting. 

“Well, she has come home to a pleasant lot,’’ she 
murmured, “ fortune, and friends, and child.” 

“ But a widow,” said Don, impressively. 

“ Yes, yes, that’s awful, that’s awful,” cried. Mrs. 
Davenport, her needles flying; ‘‘ for what would life 
be to me without your fatber? Poor soul! and it 
was so suddon, too.”” And the good woman dried her 
eyes. This sympathy for sorrow outside ber imme- 
diate circle drew her thoughts gently from her own 
trial. 

“ Well, I suppose I must give Deely up. After all, 
some way I’ve been expecting it; but I did long to 
gee her 80.” 

“ Mrs. Bryson was very affectionate in her inquir- 
ies after you,” said Don, smoothing his little sister’s 
golden hair—for be had long ago laid the book aside 
—‘ and spoke of her love for Deely without restraint. 
I think they must have been very fond of each other. 
And she further said that Deely became very much 





* and mother bas no daughter now but little Addy.” | 

“But you must marry somebody,” said the child, 
thoughtfully. 

“And maybe I shall, when the time comes;” said 
Don, rising to go. But childish as the question was, 
Mrs. Davenport, looking over at her tall, gentle- | 
manly son, did harbor the same thought that had so 
foolishly entered the white bead of her good hus- 
band. 

“It might bappen—secing that she is still young 
and pretty-looking- and what a future for our 
Don!” . 

So worldly ambition enters into some corner of our | 
hearts, the best of us. 

Don went out, laughing still at the recollection of 
the question—his check flushed, as the sweet face he 
did love, and bad worshipped so long, came up to his 
vision in its amiling beauty. 

“ Yes, yes, [ll marry her, if I can,” he said earn- 
estly, to himself. 





CHAPTER XI. 
TOM’S DEN. 


Mrs. BRYSON had been all over the house under 
the gaidance of her daughter; inspecting the alter- 
ations, pronounced everything perfect, and delighted 
Norah with the intimation that, hereafter, she was to 
yield herself wholly to her control and only follow 
Aunt Marget’s instructions when they corresponded 
to her, Mrs. Bryson’s, wirhes. For the real points of | 
Aunt Marget’s character were being rapidly devel- | 
oped. The habit of ruling every thing and body | 
under her dominion had become 80 controlling, that 
she felt a jealous hatred of her great-niece before she , 
had been domiciled a weck. Heretofore she had not 
cared to be present when ordinary callers came in of , 
an evening; she had lett the task of entertaining | 
them to Norah and Consin Tom. But now she! 
thought it her duty to furbish up her niceties of ap- | 
parel, purchasing herself new caps, and always hang- | 
ing her massive gold chain to her waist, and 
strategetically follow her great-niece whenever there 
was company, in order to impress her notions of 
dignity and greatness upon whoever came witbin her 
sphere. As tor Mrs. Bryson—‘ her poor Marian was | 
strangely altcred,” she aaid; ‘she had lost that 
beautiful dignity which always before had seemed 
part and parcel of her character.” 

‘* My dear aunt, if you bad seen as moch dignity, 
and state, and ceremony asI have, you'd be sick of 
the whole of it, as Iam,” Mrs. Bryson would say, 
when a remank called for anything like apology. 
** I’ve come home to be just as undignified as 1 please. 
Besides, I shall not go into company for a year— 
perhaps for longer—and I’m sure I wont condemn 
poor little Norah to long faces, and conventional 
speeches, and attitudes, and all that sort of thing. I 








‘ just want her to make a companion of me.” 


“In my time—” began Aunt Marget, solemnly. 

‘*] know, aunt, things were difterent, perhaps, in 
your time, but remember that was nearly a century 
ago. There! you have dropped your glasses.” 

So poor Miss Marget had to endure, and in secret 
she all but wet and moaned over her fallen condi- 
tion. And more galling than all her woes put to- 
gether were the praises she was compelled to hear of 
Don Davenport. It seemed to her that her niece 
was pever so bappy as when she was speaking of 
him. 

**IT must say it sounds queer—very qreer!” she 
exclaimed one day, as Mrs Bryson left the room. 

“What sounds qneer, Aunt Marget?” asked 
Norah; whose face seemed to glow with a fresh 
beauty whenever that subject was brought up. 

“ Why,”—the old lady sat up very straight, and 
pursed her lips, meaningly. A wicked thought 
darted suddenly through her crafty head, but she 
suppressed it in @ measure. 

* Your mother’s continual talking of that hand- 
some young man.” 

“Then you do think him handsome?” said Norab, 
exultingly, and without suspicion. 


“No, 1 don’t,” Aunt Marget retorted, sharply; | 





attached to her Indian home; and I concluded, that, 
but for the anxiety to see ber mother and immediate 
family, would never have wished to leave it. She 
spoke most lovingly of you, and said that now you 
must be a mother to her. She has lost her own 
mother not so very long ago, you must remember.” 

“Poor thing, poor thing! and so I will!” cried 
Mrs. Davenport, her fine face kindling. ‘Did she 
really say that?” 

“She really did, and she really meant it. You 
know what sort of a woman Aunt Marget is. Mrs. 
Bryson could expect but little sympathy from a rel- 
ative like that; a creature as bloodless as a piece of 
warble, it always seemed to me.” 

“Don might marry her,” piped up the child, who 
till now had seemed so much absorbed by the fire, 
that they had hardly noticed her presence. Her 
brother's cheek flushed. 

‘Why, you foolish little thing,” said her mother. 

“ Well, papa spoke to him the other day about 
marrying somebody, and having a home of his own, 
and Don keeps saying how nice she looks, and pretty, 
and all that.” 

* But I don’t think I shall marry her,” laughed 
Don. 

“Then whom will you marry?” 

“Addy, you’re too young to talk such nonsense,” 
said her mother. But Don, laughing again, cried: 

**] will marry you, little sister.” 

*O, will you? and may I keep house for you?” 
shouted the child, in innocent trustfulness. 

* You would have to leave mother,” said Don, 


‘but that’s what I’ve heard so long, that sume way 
the word has got dinned into my brain. Do you no- 
tice that Mrs. Bryson, my niece, never speaks of her 
late husband?” 

*She does to me, eometimes,” 
quietly. 

‘Yes, when you ask her,’? was the -sarcastic 
reply. 

‘* Why, how do you know that?” queried Norah, 
in amaze; for, to teil the truth, the girl had noticed 
this strange omission. 

‘*O, @ little bird told me,” was the chuckling re- 
ply. ‘‘And coupling that with her strong admira- 
tion of this carpenter’s son, or whatever he is—wiy, 
I must say I think it seems queer.” 

‘*T don’t understand you at all,’’ cried Norab, with 
more tban usual heat; ‘and if you wish to insinuate 
anything detrimental! to my mother, I don’t wish to 
understand you.” 

“It makes no difference to me,” said the willful 
old lady, who had obtained her desire, and planted 
the first seeds of jealousy. 

But to return to the facts recorded in the com- 


replied Norah, 


the covered passage. 
said, going quietly forward. 


kept. The den is always open to me. 





ers, and study.” 


| grew pale. For Norah bad pulled something from 


| forehead were suffused. 


mencement of this chapter. Mrs. Bryson had almost You wont stop this time? but you’ll come again. 
finished her exploration, and they had come near to .Come soon, wont you? And allow me to do the 


‘‘IT want you to see Cousin Tom’s den,” Norah 
‘*He’s not here, now 
—wont be for an hour—and I know where the key is 
I used to 
bring my lessons here and perch up among the flow- 


“TI don’t know about going in there, my dear,” 
said ber mother, nervously. 

“ O, but mamma, you’ll be just as welcome as roses 
in June. There! you can’t help it, now—you’re in. 
Isn’t it charming?” 

‘It smells horribly of smoke,” retorted her 
mother. 

**O, I’m used to that,” laughed Norah. 

As they entered, a burst of vivid sunshine entered, 
too, through the curtained-windows, which Tricksy 
kept stainless. There were three on the west end of 
the room, looking out upon a wide yard, which in 
summer was glorious with flowers and trailing vines; 
for Tom was a superb gardener. No, the choice 
plants were tran-ferred to this room, which had such 
a cheerful look, with ita cases of st:ffd birds, its 
statuary, its paintings, its bright carpet, its living 
canaries, no hands but Tom’s ever fed and tended, 
Mrs. Bryson thought she had never seen a more 
beautiful home-like picture. 

“And see, mamms, in his cabinet, there are the 
greatest curiosities. Here is water from the Nile, all 
kinds of minerals, marbles from everywhere, gold 
and silver quartz, some of the eyeless fishes from the 
Mammoth Cave, and—O,I couldn’t begin to tell you.” 

Mrs. Bryson had stopped at the great central table, 
over which books, periodicals, newspapers, pictures, 
pens, inkstands, pencils were scattered in what 
might have looked like confusion. Her eye had 
been canghbt by a child’s portfolio, the morocco dim 
with age, the corners torn. From this some papers 
had been pulled, and ina quaint, echoolboy hand, 
square and well-defined in every letter, she read the 
name of Marian. ‘‘To my peerless cousin,’—*“ to 
dear Marian,”—and then followed what she did not 
read—some childish ¢ffurion, thought, doubtless, at 
the time it was written, to be poetry. 

Sbe blusbed as she moved a little further on with 
an uneasy consciousness, blusbed, and as suddenly 


the larger portfolio of paintings, and laid it before 
her with an expressive gesture. 

‘* There! do you remember yourself?” 

It was indeed Marian Bryson as she appeared 
dressed in her bridal attire. Her color kept deep- 
ening as she gazed, till even her very throat and 


“T think you have greatly changed, mamma,” 
said Norah, thougbtfully surveying the picture. 

** This of course is flattered,” said the other in a 
. faint voice. 

** Cousin Tom would tell you, as he often has me, 
| that it is not as beautiful as the original, and Aunt 
' Marget says it is a very correct likeness. Don’t you 

think Cousin Tom has genius?” . 
“A great deal,” said the widow, still in that sab- 
dued voice. 
| ** He, too, says you are changed, though you are no 
| less handsome.” 
‘‘Think of the years—the yeara and the sorrows, 
child.” 
| ‘I know—of course you have seen sorrow enough 
:—O, but you’re not so terribly changed, though; I 
can see a resemblance.” 
| The widow smiled faintly. 

** Yes, the color of the eyes is just the same, and 

‘ the hair, save that it’s a little darker, just a little; 
then the shape of the face—”’ 

| ‘*Never mind, dear,” said her mother, turning 

‘ uneasily from the inspection; ‘there is a change-a 
charge I don’t like to think of; tor I was too well 

. satisfied with my youth, perhaps—hush!” 

| ‘It’s Cousin Tom, coming.” 

| The announcement threw the widow into a flutter 

! of agitation. 

| **O, what willhe think, Norah? You should not 
have bronght me here. It ia an intrusion; and these 
papers—that miserable stuff. I wish we were 

| away.” 

| Why, mamra—be wont care at all,” Norah 

said, simply, more astonished than she hal ever been 

in her life at her mother’s seeming want of self- 

control. 

‘* Weil, well, never mind;’ and Mrs. Bryson went 
over to one of the windows, and began assiduously 
admiring and inhaling. 

‘*Well! you do me an honor,” came in hearty 
| tones from Cousin Tom, though as he neared the 

table he grew scarlet, and under pretence of putting 
down his papers, moved the youthfully old portfolio 
into the ceuire of the table. 

‘A comfcriable den for an old bachelor, eh?” he 
: continued, going towards his cousin. 
| Comfortable! more than that,” echoed Mrs. 
| Bryson; “ you're really quite luxurious.” 

**O, I have my tastes.” 

**Come, Norah; we have trespassed, I’m afraid,” 

said his cousin. 

“Not a bit of it. Norah understands that she’s 

the pet of the house, and that ber wishes are law in 
my sanctum. Will you look at some pictures? I 
‘have some really fine American sketches. I always 
| show them first, because I tell people there are as 
splendid panoramas in our own country, as grand 
mountains and rivers, and bits of rural scenery, as 
| they could ever get up, across the water. But you 
' know people are so in love with everything foreign. 


! honors.” 
CHAPTER XII. 
NORAH’S INDIAN PRESENTS. 


MRs. BrySON stood in her own room in the midst 
; of her trunks which had never yet been unpacked. 


| ing-room,” she said. 


There were six of them—three immense boxes—three, 
graduated in size from a respectable packing-trunk 
to one not much larger than a lady’s bandbox. She 
stood there, her face very thoughtful, her manner 
undecided, her glances wandering. In her hands 
she held a banch of keys of various sizes. The gas- 
lights, all burning, cast a vivid glow upon her figure, 
so slight and black—upon her face so pale and irreso- 
lute. She trifled with the keys; turned now and 
then an anxious glance at the portraits that seemed 
almost cognizant of what she was thinking; then 
very slowly and with a trembling hand she approach- 
ed the largest trunk, and reluctantly unlocked it, 
reluctantly lifted the lid, kneeling down as she did 
80. 
It was packed quite closely to the very top. With 

trembling fingers the widow lifted the contents— 

delicately fashioned dresses, made of almost gos- 

samer materials—then half shuddering she took out 

the thin clothes of one who was no more to wear 

aught of earthly fashion, two or three suits of linen 

and grass cloth, and almost without casting a second 

glance towards them, she carried them to a large 

prees the door of which stood open, and placed them 

compactly on the shelves, P . 
One would hardly prononnce her void of emotion, 

now, for she was deadly palo, and her eyes, from 

which no tear fell, seemed glassy and full of anguish. 

Again and again she made journeys from the trunk 

to the press, till the former was nearly empty. 

The next box was opened quite as cautiously and 

unwillingly as the other. At the first sight of its 
contents she started back, with clasped hands and a 
subdued cry of sorrow. Pretty baby-dresees lay 

a-top; little sacks, aprons, frocks braided and tucked 

with all the ingenuity a mother’s hands cvuld com- 

pass, scarlet shoes, of fairy-like dimensions, stock- 
ings, white as drifted snow, a hat and feather, the 
latter looking like crystals beaten into shreds, it was 
80 flimsy yet so brilliant, a scarlet cloak of merino 
embroidered with black silk. 

It was sometime before she could touch these 
mementos of a lest life and love—no—not lost, but 
vanished for a while, for now the tears had brimmed 
her eyes. Ina packet at the side a miniature was 
hidden, the exquisitely painted face of a little angel- 
girl. She drew it forth—looked at it longingly— 
made as if she would have kissed it, but stdvenly 
placed it away with teverish excitement. 

These things she laid with trembling eagerness in 
the lower drawer of a large bureau, and turned the 
key upon them, after placing the miniature beside 
them. 

The rest of the contents seemed only to be well- 
pressed packages of linen, very white and smooth, 
which were soon transferred to another drawer, and 
the key turned upon them in the same manner. 

The third large trunk she opened with less hesita- 
tion or trepidation. In this were many very beanuti- 
ful dresses, and sundry packages labelled “ for 
Honoria.” These she opened carefully, with many 
&@ passing emotion visible on her features, and smiled 
at the sight of their contents. Then she rang the 
bell. Tricksy appeared. 

“Tell Miss Honoria I wish to see her in my sleep- 


The gir! cast a wistful glance about, and hurried 
away. Norah obeyed the sammons. 

“Did you want me, mamma?” Norah asked, put- 
ting her pretty head in at the door. 

* Yes dear, come in ;” said her mother. 

So the young girl entered, curiously surveying the 
rifled tranks, the bed covered with goods and 
bundles. 

“You have heard me speak of presents which your” 
—she paused coloring painfully—‘‘ papa and I,” she 
resumed with an effort, ‘‘ purchased for our darling, 
at different times.” 

“O mamma, wait—you feel too badly to-night. I 
know it mast be harrowing to think of these things 
now.” 

‘*No, no, Honoria—I—I am quite myself, now— 
and besides I promised myself much pleasure in 
offering and seeing your acceptance of them. For 
a long period these presents have been accumulating; 
for you are aware, every year we have boen intend- 
ing, for the last five years, to return. See—here is a 
shawl almost precisely like the one I wore over my 
mourning when I returned.” 

“Omamma! I think it handsomer,” cried Norah. 

‘* Yea, the colors may be more brilliant, the style is 
the same,” said the widow, enjoying her delight. 

* Here is aset of jowels the like of which cannot 
be bought in this country or any other—it was made 
by a poor insane jeweller—the most grotesque fancy 
and yet the most beautiful, I think, that can be con- 
ceived. You see it is composed of fine gold wire, and 
horse-hair dyed a brilliant crimson, an ametbyst set 
in here and there; it is singularly lovely. The pocr 
man lost all his family on his voyage out, and it set 
him crazy. He took an unaccountable fancy to your 

father, and spent years in perfecting these beautiful 
things.”’ 

“‘ I never saw anytbing in the least like it!” cried 
Norah, gazing in almost breathless admiration! 

“ No—your father valued it at five hundred pounds 
sterling. Idon’t-know what he gave, but it went 
towards the poor fellow’s better keeping. He was 
always harmlees—but I don’t know why—they never 
sent him back to England. Here ia a little Indian- 
wood desk.” 

“O, how very elegant!” cried Norah. ‘‘ My name 
in brilliants! Dear, kind papa! I wish I knew if he 
saw what pleasure these things give me.” 

An almost imperceptible shudder passed over the 
frame of the elder woman, as the girl said this. 
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“Here are some of the finest Indian silks—real 


novelties, and this beautiful fabric is made of the | said Norah, half pettishly. 
pine-apple fibre.” 





CHAPTER XIII. 
NORAH RECEIVES THE BABY'S MINIATURE, 


her arms which were half bare, the loose open 
sleeve having fallen away—and the fair flesh shone 
underneath with dazzling whiteness. 

** Bat what am I to do with these, mamma—in 
mourning?” Norah asked, timidly. 

“They will keep,” said the other, sententtously, 
and went on bringing forth laces, embroideries— 
marvels of delicate needlework—gloves, handker- 
chiefs. Then camea pretty little needle-case worked 
in colored silk. Norah opened it and cried out: 

“That from Deely!” 

“What!” cried Mrs. Bryson, breathlessly. 

“‘ Why here is Deely’s name—‘ Deely Davenport,’ 
see—worked in crimson.” 

“ That is not the oneintended fcr you—that—was— 
hers;” said Mrs. Bryson, bending low over the trunk, 
and pushing -about among the loose articles; ‘“‘ here 
is yours.” 

** Who made them?” queried Norah. 

**She—poor Deely,” was the low reply. 

“ How much you must have thought of her, mam- 
ma,” murmured Norah. 

“T did.” 

‘*Mamma, was she~as—as handsome as Mr. Don 
Davenport?” 

“In a different way—yes, I think so;” was the 
reply. 

** Did she get entirely well?” 

“0 yes—she grew very healthy.” 

“T wonder how they feel about it at the Daven- 
ports?” 

‘We must go there, Norah, you andI. They are 
good people, and quite as much respected as we are, 
in spite of all Aunt Marget’s prej udices; we must 
go there. ‘What do you say?” 

Mrs. Bryson had risen from her groping posture, 
and still on her knees before the trunk, her hands on 
its edge, gazed almost breathlessly in Norah’s face. 
It occurred, dreamily, to Norah, that there was no 
great call for such excitement, for the woman’s 
cheeks were red as with fever, and her eyes unnat- 
urally bright. 

‘* Yes, mamma, I am very willing, though I never 
went there, and don’t know where it is—but— 
bat—” 

“T do; they live in the same house, do they not? 
the old white brick on street. Yes, yes, I 
know—and to-morrow the carriage is coming home, 
and Tom has promised to hire a good horse till I 
find one that suits. O yes, I know where it is.” 

**Did Deely Davenport have no lovers?” queried 
Norah, going persistently back to the old subject. 

* O yes, my dear, plenty of them—an old colonel, 
as yellow as an orange, and two or three civilians, 
but she often told me that she bad never yet seen 
the man she could love. And I think it was so— 
yes, I think it was. I don’t think she ever met with 
aman who drew out the tenderness of her nature, 
for it was there—in spite of all—I mean in spite of 
her apparent coldness.” 

‘* She seems a sort of mysterious personage to me, 
this Deely Davenport, of whom I have lately heard 
so much ;” said Norah, simply, returning to the oc- 
cupation of adjasting the pretty things which laid 
about her. “ I catch myself thinking of her so often! | 
Mamma—” she added, after a pause—‘ you haven’t | 
spoken—of course I couldn’t expect you to—of the | 
little baby—my little sister;” she added, reverently. 

Mrs. Bryson arose, silently unlocked the drawer 
where the little clothes laid, and Norab, going to- 
wards it, looked in reverently. 

‘* How old was she, mamma?” 

**Not quite three years old when she died;” was 
the reply. Then with trembling fingers she sought 
out the miniature, and placed it in Norah’s band. 

“ What a heavenly little creature!” cried the 
young girl, the tears welling up to her eyes. ‘‘ Was 
sbe really as beautiful as that?” 

“* More beautiful, I think;’’ was the response, and | 
the widow turned silently to wipe a tear away. 
Norah pressed the lovely image to her lips and held 
it ont to be restored to its old place. 

* Would you like to keep it?” Mrs. Bryson asked. 

**O, I should be so delighted!” 

“Then take it with you. Come in;’’ she added, as 
a knock sounded at the door. 

“A gentleman come;” responded Tricksy, looking 
about her with round-eyed wonder. 

Mrs. Bryson took the card, reading thereon the 
name: 





NorAH stood with the gauzy stuff thrown over | come on with me to Philadelphia, if I had not most 


“You neeidn’t have taken the trouble, mamma,” 


“To be serious, he was introduced to me on my 
arrival in New York by the captain of the steamer 
by which I came, and he kindly saw to my baggage, 
and behaved himself like a gentleman. He would 
probably have carried his courtesies so far as to have 


fortunately met Mr. Davenport—with whom I could 
scarcely help feeling on more familiar terms, as this 
Mr. Nevins was an entire stranger tome. But come, 
my dear, I suppose we must go down and do the 
agreeable to this young man, Aunt Marget com- 
plained of headache, so I presume the gentleman is 
alone. You’ll find him exceedingly agreeable, but a 
bit—I’m not sure but a great deal of a dandy.” 





CHAPTER XIV. 
A VISIT FROM DOT NEVINS. 


AUNT MARGET, however, at sight of a familiar 
name, had forgotten her headache, 

‘* Bring me my last cap, Motley,” she said to the 
new maid; “ that must be one of the Penn’s Manor 
families. Nevins—yes, I shouldn’t wonder if I knew 
his grandfather. Very rich family, if it is—and one 
of the oldest.” 

So down posted the old lady into the well-lighted 
and handsome library, which of late had been turn- 
ed into a reception-room. 

Mr. Nevins, a slight, foppish young man, who had 
been assiduously nourishing an astounding pair of 
whiskers, arose to greet the entrance, with some visi- 
ble excitement of manner, and grew cool again on 
seeing who it was. 

‘* My niece will be down, sir—my niece and grand- 
niece. I thought perhaps they were here. Pardon 
me,” she continued, planging into the subject that 
had engrossed ber thoughts, ‘‘are you of the Nevins 
of Penn’s Manor?” ; 

* My grandfather lived at Penn’s Manor,” replied 
the young gentleman, nonchalantly; ‘‘we sold the 
place, however, years ago, and have ever since re- 
sided in Pennsylvania.” 

‘* Young man, I knew your grandfather;” said 
Aunt Marget, with asolemn grandeur of manner 
that was quite imposing. 

“Ah, indeed!” he answered, with slight surprise. 

* Yes, we were the Plattsons of Penn’s Manor—I 
think our farms joined, at all events they were not 
far off. Young man, I think I see your grandfuther’s 
looks in you. I really think I do.” 

“ Possibly;” he said, with a little amused smile, 
but at that moment the stream of communication 
was cut off abruptly, by the entrance of Mrs. Bryson 
and Norah. ; 

The gentleman looked from the elder to the young- 
er lady, showing a perplexity that amused the 
widow, who said in a few moments, ‘* you were not 
perhaps aware that there was a Miss Bryson?” 

‘*I certainly covld not believe this was your 
daughter, madam,” was the reply. 

“ Wuit till you hear her call me mamma, a few 
times,” said Mrs, Bryson, still banteringly. ‘ Don’t 


scarlet, to her intense chagrin. How often and an- 
grily she had wished that she did not blush so 
easily. 

Meantime, Aunt Marget was planning; her old 
brain was fall of revolution. Here was a chance such 
as her soul coveted—a possible future which would 
continue the glory of the Plattsons and transmit it | 
unsullied to otber generations. She never ceased 
her comments on ‘‘ that graceful young man.” She 
ordered books that she did not want, as an excuse 
for addressing a note to her dear friend. She drove 
out whenever she could get Norab to accompany her, 
and as often as possible remembered something 
she wanted at the great bookstore. For Dot 
Nevins made a pretence of being a business man. 
When he was not on Chestnut street, cane in hand, 
whiskers meekly inflated, glasses screwed up to the 
corner of his eyes, he was at the store, whose con- 
veniences and splendors set off his effeminate beauty. 
On the occasion of these visits, Norah, theroughly 
provoked at her aunt’s persistence, never left the 
carriage, but Dot Nevins was sure to be overwhelm- 
ingly attentive, offering the “ antique old specimen,” 
as he mentally and ungallantly styled her, his arm, 
and thus securing one glance of the sweet face in its 
framing of tulle and roses—prolonging the pleasure 
with all his small might. If by any chance he met 
her on the street, and that happened very seldom— 
never were more exquisite graces aired than on that 
auspicious occasion. People began to notice that 
Dot Nevins was ‘' paying attention,” somewhere. 
And during this time Don Davenport was busy 
with his work—now surveying—now testing ma- 
chinery—improving in knowledge and all the real 
graces of manhood. 





CHAPTER XV. 
AN OLD LOVER RECOGNIZED. 


**T CAN’T understand how it is,” said Aunt Mar- 
get, as she came back from one of these drives, and 
was apparently pursuing some train of thought that 
had been started previous to their entering. 

* How what is, Aunt Marget?”’ asked Norah. 

‘© Why, child, you know what we’ve been talking 
allout. Dear, dear, I’m tired; not so young as I 
was once, child. I must sit a few moments before I 
gotomy room. 1 mean about Mr. Keene Rushton. 
Your mother seldom speaks about him, nor asks a 
single question. She can’t have forgotten—no, she 
can’t have forgotten.” 

** Can’t have forgotten what, Aunt Marget? Of 
course she remembers him; she speaks of him some- 
times.” 

** 1] know it, but not in a way that seems natural, 
of a man whose heart she nearly broke.”’ 

‘“*“Why, Aunt Marget!” cried Norah, in a tone 
divided between surprise and displeasure. 

** It’s the truth, child, though I don’t know as it 
was so much her fault. Her father thought the 
world of him—well], I may as well say—he was at 
least a much handsomer man than your father, and 
to my thinking, more of a man, too. Keene Rushton, 
why the proudest woman in the land would be glad 
to be mated with him. And to think he has remain- 





you see a likeness?” 

‘* Well—really—madam—now that I look more 
closely—” and he put up his glasses against Norah’s 
blushing face—‘‘ why, yes, I think I do—yes, yes, 
decidedly.”” And with another admiring stare, he 
removed his glasses. 

“Most people think differently,” said Mrs. Bry- 
son; “indeed I have never found any one who 
would acknowledge there was the least similarity; 
she favors the Brysons, I think.” 

‘“*I beg your pardon, my dear, my great niece 
’ favors the Plattsons. I ought to be better authority 
than you on that pvint, as l remember more genera- 
tions than you can.” 

**That’s true, aunt. Well, I am satisfied either 
way.”’ 

Apparently young Nevins was satisfied also, that 
is with Honoria. He treated her with the most 
marked attention, pressed her to sing, in short, be- 
fore he went away, Tom declared, in his boisterous 
manner, that the young dandy had quite lost his 
heart. 

* And to Dit Nevins, of all fellows,” he Jaughed; 
** the greatest exquisite on Chestnut street—rich as a 
Jew, too. You’ve seen the fashionable emporium of 
bocks- the bookstore of Philadelphia, haven’t you? 
Well, that belongs to his father, who is besides 
president of a bank, and owner of I don’t know how 
much stock.” 

“TI don’t like him,’”’ pouted Norah. 

** Don’t be silly,” growled Aunt Marget. 

* Don't like him? He’s an exquisite of the first 
water ; he sets the fashions, I can tell you. No need 





‘* Mr. Joshua Nevins.” : 
** Ol” she said, with a little start of surprise; 


some time to-morrow, and I’ve some presents for 
you. Say we’ll be down.” 

Tricksy’s face flushed with sudden pleasure; she 
courtesied, and withdrew. 

Mrs. Bryson handed the card, still smiling, to 
Norah, who stood, a new radiance on her sweet 
young face—caused by the sudden flush and the 
quickened pulse. She was all but prepared to read 
another name, and went pale, as the new signature, 
new to her, met her gaze. 

“Pray, mamma, who is Mr. Joshua Nevins?” 
she asked. 

“ O, a young beau 1 picked up for you,” returned 
the widow, looking at her furtively, with an amused 
glance. 


‘* well, I suppose we must see him. Tricksy, come 


to work either, lives like a gentleman; his cousin is 
governor of the State, two of his uncles are members 


| & lawyer, or something of that sort in the whole 
family. Dot Nevins, indeed; you may think your- 
self honored;” and Tom winked slyly over to his 
cousin. 

Indeed, I think she may,” echoed Aunt Marget, 
; profoundly impressed. ‘‘The Nevinces are from the 


been rich.” 

‘“‘Always!” said Tom, profoundly. 

“* He’s very handsome, too,” was Aunt Marget’s 
next reflection—‘‘a refined and delicate beauty, 80 
different from—from men of coarser mould.” 

*“She’s giving it to that eminent machinist, now ;” 
; said Tom, leaning over, and under pretext of getting 





very best families in the State. They have always , 


ed so true, all this time! And Norah, when I told 
! him your mother had returned, he grew as white as 
| @ sheet, and was obliged to drop the papers that he 
{ held, his hand trembled so. There’s devotion for 
you! there’s chivalry !’’ 
‘*Bat if mamma did not love him, she don’t want 
' to revive old feelings,” said Norah, with a secret 
consciousness that all this waa none of her business, 
‘nor Aunt Maryget’s either; and yet impelled by an 
‘ almost irresistible curiosity to linger and to listen. 

** Well, perhaps not, but how strangely things go 
on, in this world. One would think something of 
evil had the shaping of events. I’m half sure your 
mother wasn’t quite as happy as she might have 
been in her married life.” 

‘“ What! Aunt Marget,” cried Norah, angrily. 

* Don’t speak in that way, child, it’s terribly im- 
polite, towards your elders; but there, I forget that 
| you are not wholly in my charge, at times. I say it 
again, and I’ll stand to it, your mother doesn’t act 
| now as ifsshe had been a very happy woman. She 
never so much as mentions her husband; and I used 
to think strange enough of some of her letters.” 

* You ought not to say that to me, Aunt Marget,” 
said Norah, flushing, her indignation getting the 
better of her good manners, as she rose; “I don’t 
think you’d like to hint it to mamma herself.” 

“I'd as lief do it as not—and I mean to, some 
time,” retorted Aunt Marget, rising to go to her 





sion of intentness on her face’ that was almost pain- 
fal. She had been sitting among the flowers till 
Norah and her aunt came in from their ride—she 
very seldom went out—and they had startled her 
from her half-dreamy state. 

‘Keene Rashton!” she whispered—“ still liking 
the woman who jilted him—” she murmured again. 
“Tt is well I was here—I have heard his name, often 
—but I never thought—” she put her band to her 
lips. “My old lover—yes,” she smiled a strange 
smile, then added, in a low, pained cry—‘‘ O Aunt 
Marget, you do not know all! Happy, happy! 
never, never happy!” 

Thus she went on, disjointed sentences, and frag- 
ments of words falling from her lips—still pale, still 
seeming goaded beyond forberrance—yet stifling all 
memories, prejudices, whatever they were, at the 
sound of distant footsteps. ? 

“ Why! mamma, you here?” cried Norah, as she 
came in. ‘I had a fancy that you were taking a nap.” 
“ No, dear—when did you return?”’ 

“Only a little while ago. You must have come 
down while I was changirg my dress. O dear! it’s 
so tiresome to drive out with Aunt Marget! She 
always will go to that tedious book: er 

“She’s very fond of a dot, as the French say;” 
responded Mrs. Bryson, laughing a little. 

‘‘ I don’t see how she can like him,” cried Norah, 
honestly—“ if it’s Dot Nevins that you mean. I 
think he’s—he’s detestable.”” 

‘Well done, Norah, you put your whole soul in 
that effort,” langhed her mother. ‘ He is considered 
quite an elegant young gentleman, and he certainly 
is handsome.’’ 

‘‘ Handsome! how pray can you call him hand- 
some? you that bave had a chance to know such 
really handsome men?” 

“And whom do you mean by that, daughter?” 
“I—I mean—papa, of course—and, and,” stam- 
mered Norah, red at having committed herself. 
“And Don Davenport,” laughed Mrs. Bryson. 

“OQ, [didn’t mean him, mamma, He wasn’t the 
least in my thoughts, I do assure you—not the least; 
but,” with a little, timid furtive glance. “ Perhaps 
I was thinking of Mr. Keene Rushton. He is splen- 
didly bandsome, only I believe I’m a little bit 
afraid of him.” 

Mrs. Bryson’s pale cheek flushed, suddenly. 

‘ Keene Rushton,” she murmured, in a dreamy, 
somewhat sad voice; ‘‘ yes, I remember him; he was 
foolish enough, once, to—to think there was nobody 
in the world, like Marian Plattson;” and again s!e 
smiled, a dreamy abstracted smile. 

“QO mamma! then he did love you.” 

“TI didn’t say that;” and the crimson deepened. 

“But he did; you see I happened to know it,” 
said Norah, decidedly. “And I’m glad of it, too. 
Do you know, dear mamma, it rather exalts you? 
Well, I don’t know but that’s foolish, come to put it 
in words; but I wanted to say, that for a man like 
Keene Rushton to love so devotedly, the woman be 
has so—so—there, I can’t say it after all;” and she 
stopped in pretty confusion. 

‘I see it all, dear. You esteem it an honor for 
any woman to have been sought by this Mr. Keene 
Rushton.” 

“Any woman he would not seek,” said Norah, with 
emphasis. ‘“ But,O mamma, how ‘he must have 
loved you!” 

‘* 7 have never asked about him,” said Mrs. Bry- 
son, with an appearance of rousing hersel!; ‘‘ my 
mind has been so fall of other things. But I really 
should like to see bim. Of course, he’sa confirmed 
old bachelor, now, and, as a matter cf course, must 
dislike women exceedingly.” 

“I don’t think he dislikes women at all, mamma.” 

“And I believe I have quite forgo'ten how he look- 
ed,” said the widow, concealing her interest under a 
careless manner. ‘ He was dark, I think.” 

“And such eyes! mamma, so large and calm—and 
at times almost unfathomable.” 

** Indeed!” laughed Mrs. Bryson. 

‘* Now, mamma, you’ll think—” 

“That you’re in love with bim yourself?” 

‘No mamma, please never say that. I’m too 
much afraid of him, ever to think of such a thing. 
O mamma, how could you!” 

‘It was only in sport, darling,” eaid Mrs. Bryeon, 
seeing that Norah looked really grieved and indig- 
nant. ‘‘ 1 know better—I know—” 

The sentence hung suspended. At that instant a 
servant appeared—there was a brief announcement: 

“ Mr. Rushton.” 

Both ladies; started; Mrs. Bryson to her feet, 





room. ‘“Andas for Keene Rushton, I never thought 


liking the woman who jilted him, when there are so 
many, ay, young, handsome and rich, who would 





; Rushton is no common man.” ‘ 


of congress, and there’s not one benéath the rank of | ‘The two were gone, and profound silence reigned. 


No, not profound. Possibly some of the leaves fiat- 
| tered behind the curtains, now drawn, that separated 
the octagon recess where the flowers were from the 
main apartment. The sun stole in, sending its rad- 
dier spring beams upon the great, cheerful room, 


the books standing on hanging shelves, here and 
there. 

Suddenly, out of the silence, with the light and 
warmth of the handsome room, came a figare, robed 
in black, its face white and startled—the crimson 
folds of the curtain falling from its hands as the 
frightened glance roved about the room. 

Mrs. Bryson stood thus for one moment—her eyes 





he was weak but in one thing, and that is in his still | 


bestow their first. and parest love on him. Keene ; 


looking really more lovely than ever in her shy em- 
barrassment. As for Keene Rushton, he, after a 
bow of unusual depth, his face flushed darkly to the 
| roots of his hair, managed someway to put the table 
between them, placing bis bat thereon—taking a 


long time to find, and bringja little in the foreground, | 


the chair that Miss Marget usually occupied. 

Mrs. Bryson broke the silence, which was becom- 
ing awkward. 

“Mr. Rushton—we—I believe, are not quite 
strangers.” 

* I have the happiness, I think, of meeting Mrs. 


shining in redoubled lustre on the gilt bindings of ; Bryson?” he said, formally, though the flush came 


again. 

‘‘ Dear, dear—so you remember him, Marian—I 
didn’t know—that is—I thought you bad forgotten. 
' Why, it’s fifteen years or more, since you saw her, 
| Mr. Rushton,” cried Aunt Marget, at that moment 

coming in. 
This stumbling upon old times was periaps the 
; best thing that could happen, since it put them both 


| a book, whispered to Norah, whose cheeks flushed | wider open than usual, her lips parted—an expres- | on their dignity. 
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** You see, my dear,” said Aunt Marget, ‘‘I have . 
been attending to all your interests so long, that it | 


seems Mr. Rushton still considers me the business 
head—never mind, Mr. Rushton—” as he attempted 
to speak, “‘ it’s all right, as I’m sure my niece will 
say. But I suppose I must give up the reins now, 
and you will have to explain matters to Mrs. Bryson.” 

*O please Aunt Marget, go right on! I’ve no 
head for business at a}l, and if it wont trouble you, I 
can trust you with everything; you and Mr, 
Rashton.” 

Perhaps the man’s heart beat with a strange, new 
tide of happiness, as she spoke his name with a shy 
glance at him. At all events, it was only natural if 
it did, seeing the woman he had loved so passionate- 
ly, so absorbingly, unfaded, almost, it seemed to him, 
untouched by the finger of Time, Altered she cer- 
tainly was, but not for the worse. She was surely 
more beautiful—a deeper tint in the eyes, a loveli- 
ness more regal and matured—yes, certainly Marian 
Bryson, he thought, was much handsomer as a wo- 
man not young, than she had been as a girl. ; 





(Written for The Flag of our Union.) 
THE INDIA MARKET. 





BY MRS, ANNA JAMES, 








FRANK NEVILLE was one of many younger sons, 
in a good old English family, fair-haired, blue-e) ed 
and Saxon to the backbone; one of those brave, whole- 
souled young Englishmen who have done sv much 
for their country all over the world. 

The family resources had been so strained to pro- 
vide for his brothers, that he readily grasped the 
chance offered him in India. Furtunes were quickly 
made, in that early day, but a yellow skin, or a liver 
complaint, was supposed to be the inevitable result 
of seeking them there. 

White faces were comparatively few, and Neville 
soon became intimate, by the freemasonry of young 
manhood, with an American near his own age. 

A few weeks after they had set up their ‘“ Lares 
and Penates” in bachelor style, Neville pushed aside 
the curtain which serves for a door in India, and 
looked into his friend’s room. The ponderous fan 
hung motionless above the bed, while the servant 
whose duty it was to keep it going lay fast asleep, 
careless of moequitoes, with which all natives of hot 
climates seem to have made a treaty of peace. The 
master was tossing in uneasy sleep. 

‘The mail has come; two letters for you!’ shout- 
ed Neville. 

Morton opened his eyes lazily. 

‘Put them under the mosquito-bar, Frank.” 

** Indeed, I shall do no such thing. Reading letters 
that come but twice a year, in bed, is a height of lazi- 
ness that any but a degenerate Yankee would scorn. 
Come out on the veranda, take a cheroot, and treat 
them with the ceremony they deserve.” 

The home mail was a great event, before it became 
the fortnightly affair it is now. But Morton had no 
family letters, like those which made Neville home- 
sick for the delights of country life in England. 

** Here’s news,” said Neville--after he had read his 
letters with alternate laughter and a suspicion of 
dew in his eyes—-‘‘ that may be bringing our fate 
along with it. The ship that brought the mail had 
for passengers a dozen or two young English girls, 
who bave come out, according to their own account, 
to visit their relatives here, but in vulgar earnest, 
they have come to the India market. My sister 
writes that a schoolmate of hers has come out to see 
her aunt, wite of Colonel Bentley of the army. Visit 
indeed! it will be a visitation. What amiable names 
these women give to things, when all the world 
knows that they are sent out to seek their fortune in 
marriage, as regularly as younger sons, like myself, 
are sent to seek it in business.” 

“It cannot be a common practice for English girls 
to come out alone!” said Morton. 

“Tt certainly is. Think what a godsend to an 
English papa who has a quiver full ef daughters, 
when some convenient aunt or cousin settles in India! 
And there have been cases (not so long gone, either), 
where a sharp-witted skipper has paid the passage 
and outfit of a few of these errant maidens, trusting 
to their future husbands for repayment, thereby get- 
ting both credit and profit. It is a clear charity to 
us poor bachelors, who cannot spare time for the 
long home-voyage, to select for ourselves.” 

‘* If a man is so anxious to commit matrimony, why 
not write to a friend at home whom he can trust, to 
select some lovely lacy, and then propose to her by 
letter, that she may bave some certainty to depend 
on when she starts on her crusade? I suppose there 
have been plenty of matches brought to pass by cor- 
respondence, when the parties were not a hundred 
wiles apart.” 

‘You think you have said something new under 
the sun; but that expedient was thought of long be- 
fore your time. There was a story, touching that 
very thing, went the rounds about a year ago. You 
know we have a branch house in Canton, and one of 
our partners, Berkeley, lives there. He’s a sharp 
business man, but in private life, proud and tastidious 
to a fault. We thought here that he had been crossed 
in love; for he cared for none but bachelor company, 
while we were glad enough to beg or borrow an invi- 
tation where there was a lady in the house. Howev- 
er, when he went to China, the matrimonial fever 
attacked him at last, and he fullowed out your idea 
by writing to his sister to find the ‘elect lady’ and 
send him her daguerreotype. The sister felt flatter- 








ed, of course, by so delicate a commission, and exe- 
cuted it with all possible despatch. 

“The picture suited Berkeley toahair. He pro- 
posed by letter, and made every provision for her 
passage; but, likea canny Scotchman as he is, he 
made a condition that if the original did not equal , 
the picture in his eyes, he should be released from 
the promise, and the lady was toreturn home. In 
spite of this warning, the lady came. (Talk of the 
timidity of women—they have always courage enough 
for a leap in the dark!) Berkeley was disappointed, 
was ungallant enough to own it, and she prepared at 
once to return in a ship about to sail from Hong- 
Kong. 

“ Her passage was to be paid by Berkeley, when one 
of the richest merchants of that city offered himself, 
and was accepted. The money was refanded to 
Berkeley, with such a letter as only women know 
how to write. He still pines in single bleesedness, 
determined to trust no one but himself next time— 
all of which is a veritable history, and not without a 
moral, which I take to be that a woman is the last 
person to trust in selecting a wife.” 

Morton laughed at this story, which Frank de- 
clared to be true as gospel, and they parted for the 
day. 

In the evening, Neville said, ‘I suppose it’s my 
duty to look up the little girl that my sister recom- 
mends to my affection. This is the old lady’s recep- 
tion night, and there’s sure to be plenty of people 
worth your knowing. I’ve gut acard, and I can take 
you along, if you like.’’ 

*“O yes, one might as well suffocate in good 
company.” 

The friends ordered their palanquins, and were 
carried on the shoulders of their bearers to Colonel 
Bentley’s bungalow. It was a long, low house of 
one story, covering a great space of ground (for most 
of the indian country houses are built as if the mis- 
ery of stairs had never been invented for our sins); a 
latticed verauda surrounded it and held many of the 
guests, 

Morton was surprised to find in Mrs. Bentley a 
young and beaatiful woman, in place of the elderly 
dowager whose image he had conjured up from 
Frank’s mention of her. She met the latter with a 
cordial welcome and bantering reproaches for having 
kept away from her so long. 

“Is not my coming to-night a proof that even the 
friend of my bosom cannot keep me away altogeth- 
er?” said Neviile. 

‘Ah, I’ve a suspicion that another magnet drew 
you here to-night. You have heard of Linda Moore’s 
arrival in the last ship. She thinks she dimly re- 
merabers you, so you will have nothing to do but to 
take up those old stitches where you dropped them.”’ 

Then a tall man, with iron-gray hair, beckoned her 
away, and she left them, with a last word to look for 
Linda in the music-room. 

‘* Why, Neville,’ said Morton, when she was out of 
hearing, ‘‘that ‘old lady’ is scarcely five-and- 
twenty.” 

** Well, she counted herself old enough for the 
colonel, She came out five years ago, with a married 
sister, and became Mrs. Bentley in a remarkably 
short space of time. We call ourselves cousins, be- 
cause, in this country, one must hold on to the sinall- 
est rag of relationship; and the Nevilles are real 
Highlanders for clannishness, recognizing a cousin to 
the fortieth degree.” 

** Ig Miss Moore a cousin, too?” 

‘She may be, for aught I know. I remember her 
only as a bit of a child, with eyes too big for her face, 
who used to come in after dinner, with my sister; , 
but [should not know her now from Mother Eve, 
except, perhaps, for the fig-leaves.” 

At the piano, they found Miss Moore, a beautiful 
girl of seventeen, already surrounded by admirers, 
She knew Frank at once, introduced herself, and en- 
tered into home news with a naivete so unaffected 
and so charming that he never left her for the rest of 
the evening. 

It was soon evident to Morton that his friend had 
met his fate. Mrs. Bentley had no more reason to 
complain of his neglect of her society, for every even- 
ing found him in her drawing-room with Linda, who 
certainly showed an eloquent pleasure in her great 
eyes when he looked into them. 

He waited only a tortnight before proposing to her, 
for in the warm latitudes, love is a swiit-growing 
plant, and everybody marries in haste. If they re- 
peut it at leisure, it is still too warin to suffer one’s 
self to be very unhappy. 

Linda’s answer was a refusal, spoken low, with 
downcast eyes and unsteady lips. When Frank, in 
his surprise, rudely demanded a reason, she could 
not answer for tears, and left him alone in the 
veranda. . 

He asked to see Mrs. Bentley, and found her alone 
in her dressing-room, writing a ‘‘ chit,” one of those 
small notes which accomplish almost as much as 
word of mouth, in India, and use up much of the 
time which hangs s0 heavily on a lady’s hands. 

“Tam writing t» you this minute,” she said, as he 
came in, ‘to tell you of Linda’s engagement; buat 
you look as if you had had asuustroke. What can 
be the maiter?” 

“A very small matter, I suppose, to other people, 
but I confess it takes hard hold of me justnow. I 
have asked Linda to marry me and been refused, and 
yet I know she loves me. An colder woman night |! 
have deceived me, but Linda’s face is an open 
book.” 

“*T am truly sorry for you, Frank; you should have — 
come to me first,” said Mrs. Bentley, conscious of a | 
pleasant little thrill of excitement, not unknown to 





the best of women, when called upon to bear other 
people’s love trials. 

“ But who is the man?” urged Neville. 

“You look as if you meant to call him out and 
shoot him; but wait a moment, while I tell you Lin- 
da’s circumstances. Her mother made a runaway 
match, and was left wholly destitute, several years 
ago, with four little daughters; an annuity was set- 
tled on her by her friends, and Linda was trained 
with a view to India. My heart has been with you 
since I first saw your preference for her; but her sis- 
ters will be coming out, one after another, and though 
you may be on the way to fortune, you are still poor, 
and cannot burden yourself with a whole family of 
women. Mr. Macpherson proposed yesterday, and 
Linda accepted him, like the sensible girl she is.” 

‘““Mr. Macpherson!” exclaimed Neville. ‘ He is 
fifty if he’s a day, and as yellow as his own guineas! 
It will be Beauty and the Beast.” 

** Everybody cannot be handsome and young, my 
dear boy; those guineas will have their uses,and Mr. 
Macpherson intends to be very magnificent in his 
bridal presents.” 

Frank made a profound bow to Mrs. Bentley, and 
left her morning-room, mentally shaking the dust off 
his shoes, at such mercenary plans; but that amia- 
ble lady was far too busy in her wedding arrange- 
ments to think of bis judgment, or to notice that he 
never again set foot in ber house. 

When Neville met the beautiful Mrs. Macpherson, 
in his evening ride, a month after she had parted 
from him with tears, she wore a full suit of claret- 
colored velvet, and held the reins of a pair of milk- 
white horses of the pure Arab breed, for which the 
contented looking old gentleman at her side had paid 
almost a fabulous price. But Neville looked at her 
** rare, pale face,” with its deep, wistful eyes, and 
forgave the wrong she had done to herself and him. 
He was by no means broken-hearted from his disap- 
pointment! his seizure had come and gone too soon 
to destroy his sunshiny temper; but this slight expe- 
rience of the ways of women satisfied him for many 
years, and he readily accepted a lucrative but lonely 
position in the ‘‘up-country” which shut him out 
from European society almost entirely. 

He did not care to give his health in exchange for 
a fortune, however large, and returned to England 
before the first white hair appeared in his brown 
locks. . 

He knew that Mr. Macpherson had long before re- 
tired fr m business, and taken his wife among his 
own relations in Scotland; but he had heard no more 
of her, and said in his heart that he did not care to 
hear. 

When his sister had given him a warm welcome 
home, she said: 

‘‘ T have a friend staying with me just now, a widow; 
but she is just one of the family, and need not put 
you out of your way at all. Heresheis now. My 
brother Frank, let me make you acquainted with 
Mrs.—” 

* Linda!” 

“ Frank!” 

Tho-e two quick words must have told a longer 
story to Miss Neville than they do on paper, for she 
quickly left the room, leaving those two oblivious 
people holding each other’s hands, silently happy. 

Frank thought of nothing but the word “ widow ” 
when he saw Linda once more, and cared not a straw 
whether the respectable Mr. Macpherson had depart- 
ed this life on that very day, or ten years before. 

Linda was a very soft-hearted widow, and was 
easily persuaded to fixan early day for their mar- 
riage. When tbey had been man and wife long 
enough for Linda to discover that Frank had any 
weak points, she found nothing worse than a hatred 
of all Scotchmen, equal to that of Dr. Johnson bim- 
self, and a habit of bitter railing against mercenary 
marriages. 





THE CIGARETTE 


The Turkish is the most delicate and aromatic of 
all forms of the cigarette, but it is almost impossible 
to obtain them of good quality in this country. Even 
if you import the finest cut tobacco, and procure the 
best of paper, there is something wanting in the fla- 
vor which it is difficult to describe. A cigarette on 
Mount Athos, and a cigarette smoked in New York, 
may come from the same plant, but there will be a 
wide difference iu the extent of the appreciation on 
the part of the smokers. There is nodoubt the Turk- 
ish cigarette made and smoked in the Mediterranean 
is peculiar to the locality. The manner in which the 
leaf is cut by the native tobacco cutter is primitive 
in the extreme. He sits on the ground, cross-legged, 
Turkish fashion, and placing a board omhis knees, 
grasps a bundle of the assorted leaves, and proceeds 
to cut them with an unwieldy and awkward looking 
knife. He uses this instrament with such dexterity 
that the tobacco falls away before him in delicate, 
silky flakes, cut with almost mathematical precision, 
and even more perfectly than if cut with an ordinary 
tobacco engine. Another important element in the 
preparation of a Turkish cigarette is the paper, and 
connoisseurs are often perplexed to procure a kind 
that shall answer their purpose. It should be light, 
yet tough, free from odor, and as nearly tasteless as 
possible. A good cigarette paper is one of the prob- 
lems of the cigarette maker; and, like many other 





apparently simple matters, is extremely difficult of 


BRIEF BIOGRAPHICAL SKETOHES, 


JuLius C#8SAR.—Son of old man Cesar. He was 
born at Rome in his infancy, and, upon arriving at 
the state of manhood, became a Roman. He wus a 
fighter and a writer of some note. His friend Brutus 
asked him one morning how many eggs he had eaten 
for breakfast, and he replied, “ Ht tu, Brute!’ His 
friend became enraged at being called a brute, and 
stabbed Cesar quite dead. 


Manomert.—Author of the Koran, an exciting ro- 
mance which he wrote in the Mammoth Cave at 
Mecca. He was author of a religious creed, with 
which he stuffed Turkey, and tried to get up a broil 
in Greece, but failed. Many of his earlier followers 
suffered great persecution. Some of them were bound 
in Morocco, and burned to the stake. He had three 
temples while living—one at Mecca, and one on either 
side of the head. 


GEN. DUKE, of Wellington.—An cfiicer of the 
British army. Mr. Longfellow makes honorable 
mention of him as the ‘‘ Warden of Cinque Ports.” 
Cinque means five, and he was the protector of five 
principal ports, or strategetical points, usually de- 
nominated the Points. He lived to a ripe old age, 
and died. 


Guy FAWKES.—A warm-hearted, impulsive Eng- 
lishman, who believed the Parliament too good for 
this earth, and devised an expeditious method of 
elevativg the members to another sphere. He was 
interrupted in his good intentions, but for which 
circumstance he doubtless would have made a great 
noise in the world. He was executed for his disin- 
terested benevolence, and was subsequently burned 
in a place called Effigy. 


BONAPARTE I.—A harum-scarum sort of a fellow, 
who occupied a position of considerable responsibility 
in the French nation. The impression went abroad 
that he was ambitious, which damaged his reputa- 
tion materially. He gained the respect and admira- 
tion of the French nation, because, he was not a 
Frenchman. When asked if he thought he could 
rule France, he replied, “Of Corsican.” The close 
of his life was not so bright as the beginning, but 
there was more of it in a narrow compass. 


PETER THE HERMIT.—Pete was principally noto- 
rious for stirring up a little difficulty between the 
Christians and Mohammedans, which extended over 
a period of thirty years, resulting in numerous exe- 
cutions by land and water, under the fascinating 
title of the Crusades. The hermit was an itinerant 
lecturer, and had he lived in our day, he would prob- 
ably have turned his attention to humor—thereby 
saving a deal of bloodshed. The Crusades turned out 
like the author of the creed they were intended to 
annihilate—a false profit. 


PLUTARCH.—I only know this gentleman by rep- 
utation. He is always spoken of in the plural num- 
ber. ‘‘Plutarch’s Lives” is a common expression, 
but how many there were of him I am not prepared 
to say. 

BISMARK.—Vulgarly called ‘Old Biz.” A mod- 
ern hero, but very illiterate. He formerly signed 
his name with a capita] X, above and beneath which 
were written the words, “ his mark.” In conse- 
quence of this, the sobriquet of Hismark was bestow- 
ed on him; be was afterwards corrupted to Bismark. 
He played for Prussia, and made a count. 





LoRD NELSON.—The hero of Trafalgar, a sea- 
faring and a far-seeing man. He said, upon going 
into action, England expected every man to pay his 
duty. He knew they were a rascally set, and would 
run the blockade if they could. Warfare was his 
occupation on the high sea, and he enjoyed nothing 
but wharf air when in port. In his youth he was a 
long time cogitating whether a nautical life would 
suit him or not. Finally he went to sea. The Brit- 
ish lady who addressed a poem to Nelson, and spoke 
of his ‘low lying sailors, down, down, ’neath the 
waves,” had never been among the low, lying sailors 
in Water street, New York, or she would not have 
said what she did. 





ARRACAN ETIQUETTE. 


The etiquette of the Ramree district in Arracan is 
a little singular. A father-in-law may not jest or 
laugh with his son’s wife. In presenting her witha 
cup of water, cigar, or anything else, he must place 
it down near her, and then she may take it up. An 
elder sister, younger sister and younger sister’s hus- 
band going together in a boat, and the elder sister 
falls overboard and is drowning, the brother-in-law 
must not save her with his hand, but may try to do 
so with a bamboo; on no account may he touch her 
with his hand. A man leaves his own village or 
island, gets married in another, and returns with his 
wife, who is enciente ; the babe must not be born in- 
side the village, but in a shed or house erected for 
the purpose, outside of the village. If a man die on 
the last day of the month, he must be buried at once. 
The corpse of one month must on no account be left 
unburied at the commencement of the next month. 
As arule, no burial to take place on Wednesday. If 
the last day of the month is Wednesday, buri+] may 
take place. Two men die on the same day in the | 
same village, one in the morning and the other in | 
the evening; the evening’s corpse must be buried | 
first, or, if taken to the burial place together, must 





solution. The number of papers made by way of ex- | precede the morning’s corpse in the procession. If a 
periment, and for sale, may be reck ned by hundreds, | stream run through the village, and separate the 
and yet it would be hazardous to say that a first-rate | houses of the two persons who died the same day, 


cigarette paper can be obtained. 





the corpses may be buried independently. 
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THE FLAG OF OUR UNION. 








DIAMOND-WASHING. 

As Brazil has borrowed her gold-mining through 
Portngal from the Romans, so she has taken her sys- 
tem of diamond-washing from Hindustan. The pro- 
cess is very laborious, and highly interesting in its 
material aspect; how suggestive to the imagination 
need hardly be mentioned, The mind runs in a mo- 
ment over a wide range of fancy, fiction and fact— 
from Sindbad the Sailor to Mr Harry Emanuel. One 
thinks of all the beautiful historic baubles, and the 
misery and guilt they have caused; of all the fairy 
tales in which diamonds have figured; of ail the 
strange stories of theft of them, and its discovery and 
cruel punishment. Tavernier’s pretty story of the 
young jewel-purchasers of Hindustan, and their 
grave organization, recurs to the memory when Cap- 
tain Burton tells how children are employed in the 
Diamond Diggings. Their sphere is the lavagem, or 
washing. Their keen, bright eyes detect the lurking 
treasure when older optics fail; even at twenty-five 
years, there are few which can be trusted to let no 
crystal prize escape amid the gravel. The simple ex- 
pedient of the magnifying-glass is not yet in use, and 
the toil of the sifter is laborious and slow. It is dur- 
ing the lavagem that robberies are generally effected. 
« Few,’’ says Captain Burton, ‘‘ swallow the diamond 
—not because it is considered poisonous, as by the 
Hindu, but on account of the difficulty of doing so 
unobserved. In India, the miner jerked the stone 
into his mouth, or stuck it in the corner of his eye; 
twelve to fifteen overseers were required per gang to 
fifty light-fingered men. The civilized thief pretends 
to be short-sighted, and picks up the plunder with 
his tongue-tip. A favorite way is to start as if fright- 
ened by a snake, and thus distract the attention of the 
superintendent, who, if ‘clever,’ is wide awake to the 
trick. Most of the stones disappear by being tilted 
or thrown over the top of the pan during washing, 
and are picked up at leisure. They are easily sold to 
the huckster, the peddier, or the keeper of the near- 
est groggery. Thus may be explained the number of 
slaves who have purchased their liberty, and taken 
to the bush. Even the white man has owned that 
bis first impulse is always to secrete the diamond.” 
The. diamond-bearing hills are singularly barren, the 
least beautiful portion of beautiful Brazil. Captain 
Burton tells some new diamond stories. Of tle un- 
rivalled Estrella do Sul, which every one remembers 
at the International Exhibition, he says, ‘‘ This su- 
perb brilliant was found in July, 1853, at Bagagem of 
Minas Geraes, bya negress. In the rough state it 
weighed 254 1-2 carats. The owner parted with it for 
thirty contos (£3000); at the Bank of Rio de Janeiro 
it was presently deposited for 300 to 305 contos, when 
it was worth £200,000 to £300,000. After being cut 
by the proprietors, Messrs. Coster, of Amsterdam, it 
was reduced to 125 carats; and now belongs, I believe, 
to the Pasha of Egypt. Though not perfectly pure 
and white, its ‘ fire’ renders it one of the finest gems 
extant. This diamond has one exceptional circum- 
stance attaching to its history—it has caused no 
bloodshed ; not even the finder was murdered. She 
was only deceived and ruined, and died broken-heart- 
ed. This was the negress who brought the gem to 
her inhuman master, hoping for her freedom; but he 
took the jewel, and kept the slave.” 
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DICK TURPIN. 


It was in a cave in Epping Forest that Dick Tur- 
pin, a Whitechapel butcher by profession, hid when 
hard pressed on the road, circa 1730. This low ras- 
cal, who was never of ‘‘ the high Toby,” and not, in- 
deed, a true highwayman at all, was the son of a 
farmer of Hempstead. He began by stealing cattle 
at Plaistow, and selling the hides at Waltham Abbey. 
He first joined smugglers and ran brandy in the hun- 
dreds of Essex, and then a gang of deer-stealers in 
Epping Forest. His first burglary with violence was 
at Loughton, where he and his companions stole four 
hundred pounds, and tortured the old woman of the 
house. He next broke into a house at Barking, and 
carried off seven hundred pounds. His men then 
forced the cottage of a Mr. Mason, keeper of Epping 
Forest, and in smashing a china punch-bow! a hoard 
of one hundred and twenty guineas showered down 
upon their heads. A reward of one hundred pounds 
being offered, and two of the gang seized and hung 
in chains, Turpin and his men betook themselves to 
a cave large enough to hold them and their horses, 
between the King’s Oak and tke Loughton road, in 
Epping Forest. The cave was in a thicket, so ambus- 
caded with thorn- bushes and brambles, that the ras- 
cals could observe travellers without being them- 
selves seen. 

No inn could give them shelter now, and even the 
peddlers carried pistols. It was near this cave that 
Turpin first dipped his hands in blood. A gentle- 
man’s servant and a higgler went out, armed, to try 
and earn the reward of one hundred pounds by tak- 
ing Turpin. The thief, seeing them beating the cov- 
ert, mistook them for poachers, and called out, 
‘**You’ll tind no hares, man, in that thicket!” ‘* No,” 
said the servant, presenting his gun, ‘‘ but I’ve found 
a Turpin,” and bade the rogue surrender. Turpin, 
speaking in a friendly way, gradually backed into bis 
cave, and, seizing a loaded gun he had placed at the 
entrance, shot his captor dead on the spot; the hig- 
gler instantly fled. For some time Turpin skulked 
about the forest, but, being at last hunted by blood- 
hounds, he left this retreat forever. Soon after this, 
while he was waiting for his wite at a public house at 
Hertford, he was recognized by a butcher to whom 
he owed money, and had to make his escape by leap- 
ing out of a window. On his way to London with his 
associates, King and Potter, Turpin stopped a Mr, 














Major, near the Green Man, in Epping Forest, and 
changed horses with him. Watch being set round 
the Red Lion, in Whitechapel, where Turpin left the 
stolen horse, King was seized when he came to fetch 
it, and, in firing at the constable, Turpin shot his 
friend by accident. Dick then rode into Yorkshire, 
and lived by stealing horses in Lincolnshire and sell- 
ing them in his own neighborhood. He was at last 
seized, tried, found guilty, and hanged at York in 
April, 1739. He talked to the hangman for half an 
hour, bowed carelessly to the spectators, and at last 
flung himself savagely from the ladder. 
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We shall be pleased to receive communications from 
brethren in all parts of the world.) 





LANCASTER, N. H. 
An attentive correspondent at Lancaster, N. H., 
furnishes the following Masonic information: 
At the regular meeting of Nosth Star Lodge, No. 
8 F. and A. M., of Lancaster, May 25th, the follow- 
ing brethren were elected and installed cflicers for 
the ensuing year: 
Edward Savage, W. M. 
Charles A. Larkin, S. W. 
Samuel! H. Legro, J. W. 
William R. Stockwell, Treasurer. 
George H. Emerson, Secretary. 
William L. Rowell, S. D. 
Philo S. Cherry, J. D. 
Walter S. Bailey, Charles A. Cleaveland, Stewards. 
John S. Ockington, Tiler. 





DE WITT, N. Y. 


A correspondent sends us the following list of offi- 
cers of De Witt Lodge, No. 34., of De Witt, N. Y. 

A. H. Runyon, W. M. 

W. H. Talbott, S. W. 

R. G. Brown, J. W. 

H. Cleaveland, Treasurer. 

R. J. Crouch, Secretary. 

Isaac Rhodes, S. D. 

T. W. Butler, J. D. 

W. H. McCracken, S. S. 

Daniel Forbes, J. S. 

H. Allemong, Tiler. 





MANCHESTER, N. H. 

At a meeting of Adoniram Coun(il, No. 3, of Man- 
chester, N. H., held at Masonic Hall, last week, the 
following officers were elected for the ensuing year, 
and were installed by Past. T. 1. G. M. Geo. H. True: 

John Gillis, T. I. G. M. 

Henry L. Currier, R. I. G. M. 

Charles Bunton, I. G. M. 

Henry Lewis, Conductor of Council. 

Henry Colby, Captain of Guards. 

Charles G. Blake, Recorder. 

Daniel Balch, Master of Exchequer. 

Charles L. Harrison, Steward. 

George Colby, Sentinel. 





Wrst RANDOLPH, ViT.—At a regular Annual 
Communication of Phoenix Lodge, No. 28 F. and A. 
M., in West Randolph, Vt.,on Tuesday, May 25th, 
A. D. 1869, and A. L. 5869, the following officers were 
elected and installed for the year ensuing :—Edmund 
Weston, Jr., W. M.; William Sharpe, 8. W.; J. Q. 
A. Base, J. W.; J. P. Cleveland, Jr., Treasurer; 
Uharles E. Abbott, Secretary; C. J. Leathers,S D.; 
H_ E. Sharpe, J. D.; A. H. Smith and E. O. Wires, 
Stewards; Edmund Weston, Chaplain; John Ballard, 
Marshal; Orson Woodcock, Tiler. 
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THE NEW MASONIC TEMPLE OF BALTIMORE.— 
The new Masonic Temple in Baltimore is nearly 
completed, at an expense of about half a million dol- 
lars, and will be occupied about the middle of June. 
The Grand Lodge has determined to have no dedica- 
tion ceremonies of any kind in the building. This 
decision excites considerable remark, as it has been a 
rule to which there has been almost no exception, to 
dedicate even the most unpretentious rooms used by 
the Order. 


THE GREAT BROTHERHOOD. 


By far tye greatest of brotherhoods is that of Free- 
masons; whether we look at its long existence, its 
widespread influence, or the grandeur of the princi- 
ples it professes. Born and carried on in mystery, its 
secret is still supposed to be inviolate. It is impossi- 
ble to say when it first sprang into existence; a curi- 
ous old legend refers us back to the four children of 
Lamech, who invented all the sciences; those of ge- 
ometry and architecture being transmitted through 
Nimrod to Abraham, and from him, when he went 
down into Egypt, to a worthy scholar “that was 
height Ewelyde.” It seems that the country was 
over-populated, and the lords could no longer affyrd 
establishments for their sons, so they issued a procla- 
mation for some man to teach them a gentlemanly 
livelihood. Euclid undertook the task; geometry 
was carried into practice, and architecture became 
the fashion; the brotherhood of Masons was estab- 








lished,j and when Solomon reigned, he was Grand 


Master over three thousand. These spread over other 
countries, and Edwin of England was the first to 
draw up their rules in a book, and form a society. 
Other attempts have been made to refer their origia 
to the followers of Pythagoras, the Essenes, or the 
Knights Templars; but the only reasonable supposi- 
tion is that they spring from the Stein-metzen of the 
middle ages. 

The passion for building churches and monasteries, 
especially fostered by the Benedictine and Cistercian 
monks, drew around them colonies of various handi- 
crafts; these requiring discipline, formed themselves 
after the fashion of their superiors into lay brother- 
hoods, who were taught that by working lovingly to- 
gether, the highest style of thought would be elicit- 
ed, and the spirit of piety and concord might be 
reflected even in the heavy masses of stone with 
which they had to deal. Thus arose the symbolism 
of gothic architecture, which was to be a hymn of 
praise to the Deity; with its lofty spire pointing up 
to heaven, grand in its object, and full of meaning 
in every detail. Strasbourg formed the headquarters 
of the society, its cathedral being considered their 
masterpiece, their foundation so strong that it has 
stood the storms of centuries, and the carving of the 
spire so light that it may be compared to a piece of 
lace. 1t became the custom for those kings who 
wished to decorate their capitals with these exquisite 
specimens of gothic architecture, to send to Stras- 
bourg .for the pupils of the Masons to direct the 
work; thus the cathedrals of Cologne, Zurich, Fri- 
bourg, Vienna, and many others on the Continent 
and in England were built. The celebrated philoso- 
pher, Albertus Magnus, who resided at Cologne in’ 
1248, was himself a Mason, and drew up a symbolic 
code of rules for the practice of the art, in order to 
keep their secrets from the unlearned. and facilitate 
the work of those who understood the figures. The 
members of the Ban-hutten, or building-clubs, re- 
fused any.communication with the ordingry Mason. 
considering themselves very much his superiors. 
They had their special signs of recognition and secret 
ceremonies, each one being bound by an oath to ob- 
serve the guild laws; they divided themselves into 
masters, companions and apprentices; took the 
square, the level, and the compasses for their sign; 
and endeavored to erect in themselves a spiritual 
temple, having for its end the attainment of the 
threefold gifts of light, truth and virtue. 

When the apprentice had served his time, and was 
anxious to be admitted into the fraternity, a proof 
was required as to his birth and capacity of body and 
mind; a sign was then given him, whieh he was to 
cut into every work of masonry in which he shared, 
An assembly of unarmed members was called to- 
gether; the candidate was proposed, and a messenger 
sent to fetch him. In imitation of an old heathen 
custom, he was desired to assume the attitude of a 
suppliant; half his garments were taken away; and 
with his eyes bound, his breast and left foot bare, he 
stood at the door of the hall and gave three distinct 
knocks. A warden led him in to the Master, who 
made him kneel and repeat a prayer; then he was 
taken three times round the hall, halting at last with 
his feet in a right angle and opposed to the Master. 
Between the two lay a New Testament open on the 
table, a pair of compasses, and a Mason’s square, 
over which he stretched out his right hand, and swore 
fidelity to his duties and secrets. The manner of 
knocking and the gripe of the hand were the same as 
those now used in Freemasonry. A banquet always 
succeeded the initiation; the welcome cup was drunk 
with three times three; it was taken hold of with a 
glove, the cover lifted, and lastly carried to the lips, 
when it was emptied in three separate draughts, and 
replaced on the table with three different motions. 
They also learned the mystical numbers: 3, 5, 7, 9 
being especially sacred; as were also the colors gold 
and azure, which bore a symbolic allusion to their 
art; and white, to their secret association. The in- 
terlaced cord on their portals has reference to these. 

King Edward III., perceiving the advantages of 
these societies, encouraged them by bis patronage; 
he engaged the master of ‘* Giblim”’ to rebuild St. 
George’s Chapel; and in the following reign, Wil- 
liam of Wykehan, also in close connection with the 
Masons, rebuilt Westminster Hall. It seems prob- 
able that, in course of time, the guilds began to con- 
sider their private code of laws higher than that, of 
the realm, and became refractory subjects; fur Henry 
VI. forbade all meetings of Masons; nor were they 
revived until 1607, when the Earl of Pembroke, a no- 
bleman of great taste, set out on a continental tour 
with Inigo Jones the artist. They returned to their 
native country inspired with the chefs-d’ceuvre of 
Italian architecture, and longing to improve the style 
of their own country. With tue consent of the king, 
the Lodges were again regulariy constituted, and he 
was elected patron. A change gradually came over 
the admissions, which were no longer confined to 
that particular handicratt; any person who desired 
it was made a member. A century after, the entire 
separation of the Freemasons from the operative 
guilds was fully carried out, and the brotherhood be- 
came symbolic only in its building; professing to be 
engaged on the temple of the heart, and the iuprove- 
ment of the world by its enlightenment. 
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WHAT IS MASONRY P 
Masonry is one of the most charitable and Cbris- 
tian associations on the face of the earth. Its teach- 
ings are the Holy Scriptures, the great light and 
guide to truth, and dedicated to the holy saints, 
Jobn the Baptist and Evangelist, but anciently to 








ranks of the Fraternity. All who wish to associate 
themselves with the Order, must believe in the Deity 
and Christ, who arose from the grave. The sprig of 
acacia used by Masons at the last resting-place of a 
departed brother is emblematic of the cross of Christ 
and everlasting life. The design and teachings of 
the Order are most noble and Jaudable, Faith, Hope 
and Charity. To visit the sick, assist the widows 
and orphans in their necessity, to love, honor, be 
temperate in all things; to be true and justin all our 
dealings; to be good and loyal subjects; to be indus- 
trious, and make our own living, and not eat any 
man’s bread for nothing. As St. Paul says—“ He that 
will not work, neither shall he eat.” We are tostudy 
diligently the arts and sciences, and learn to appréci- 
ate the wisdom and goodness of the great Architect 
of the universe. Masonry and geometry are synon- 
omous. The first and noblest of sciences is that basis 
on which Freeriasonry is erected, by the knowledge 
of which we can appreciate and view with delight 
this sphere and all other globes connected and ruled 
by the wisdom and goodness of our great Creator and 
Artificer of the universe. I have said the design and 
teachings of the Order stimulate to acts of charity 
and generosity. The ¢es¢ our human capacity to ob- 
serve, and be governed by the principles we profess, 
which illustrated themselves during the progress of 
our civil and fratricidal war, is giving the Fraternity 
increased popularity. Instances published in the pa- 
pers of acts of kindness by the Brotherhood, admin- 
istering personal relief to the captive and wounded 
soldiere, on the field of battle and elsewhere. Al- 
though the spirit of the teachings of the Fraternity 
should direct popular attention towards us, the un- 
enlightened, ignorant and superstitious imagine there 
is some wicked and mysterious secret about Freema- 
sonry. There is a secret about it—only that of know- 
ing ourselves in the dark, as well as in the light. 
Some of the most renowned statesmen, philosophers, 
kings and princes have mingled with the F:aternity. 
Masonry don’t regard any man for his worldly treas- 
ure. He can only be exalted in proportion to his ac- 
complishments or capacity to hold office in the Lodge. 
Some men refrain from joining or associating with 
the Fraternity on account of some unworthy hypo- 
crites that have accidentally got admitted into the 
ranks of Masonry, but what order or association that 
has not some scabby sheep in its fold? We have a 
way to dispose of such unworthies, if they don’t mend 
their ways. Masonry don’t interfere with politics nor 
religion; every man has the privilege of enjoying his 
own religious opinion; only infidels and unworthy 
men are rejected. As I havesaid before, a knowledge 
of the arts and sciences as invaluable instruments 
for improving the mind, the globes and their uses, the 
orders of architecture, from the first formation of so- 
ciety order in architecture, may be traced. The five 
human senses wej must consider as gifts of nature, 
but the liberal arts and sciences are indispensable to 
obtain a knowledge of things in general. I will write 
more by-and-by; the above is written for mental 
digestion and pastime for the curious, and partly to 
explain what, in a moral sense, Masonry really is. 
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ADMIRABLE CRICHTON’S ANTETYPE. 

During the middle ages, a source almost as prolific 
of learned rambling as the desire of knowledge, was 
the wish to exhibit that knowledge when acquired. 
A man of many tongues, or much science, was as os- 
tentatious of his wares as the vainest beauty, and 
even more industrious in seeking opportunities for 
display. It became fashionable for well-read men to 
wander about from one celebrated college to another, 
propounding el«borate subtilties, extraordinary para- 
doxes, and singular coaceits, and challenging discus- 
sion upon all. This custum developed that brilliant 
class of men represented in Italy by Picus of Miran- 
dola, and in Britain by the Admirable Crichton and 
Mark Alexander Boyd. Its best specimen, however, 
was—one whose traits to a great extent have been 
borrowed to adorn the others—Ferdinand de Cordova 
—who flashed out in full radiance in Paris in 1445, 
This youth—he was then but nineteen—was a model 
of manly beauty and a prodigy of learning. He spoke 
all the known tongues, was a consummate jurist, a 
profound theologian, and a skillful physician. He 
was deeply learned in the mathematics, and, as far as 
astrology went, the bosom friend and confidant of 
the stars. He knew by heart the works of the most 
celebrated schoolmen in addition to those of Galena, 
Hippocrates, Avicenna and Aristotle. And he could 
handle all this learning with unrivalled dexterity. 
Nor was he less formidable in helm and shieid than 
under cap and gown, fur he was a pertect swords- 
man, and he rode like acentaur. And he was just 
as superexcellent in the milder accomplishments, He 
sang, he danced, he painted, he composed, and he 
played admirably on all possible musical instruments, 
As for his achievements, they were just as extraor- 
dinary. He vanquished all the disputants, overtarn- 
ed all the tilters, and won all the beauties. He daz- 
zled, indeed, until his contemporaries, unable to ac- 
count for him otherwise, pronounced him with one 
voice—the devil incarnate. And his end was as 
mysterious as his capacity. For jast when his genius 
flashed the brightest—whiff, it went out; but where, 
how, or when, nobody could tell. 








It is not enough that we wish well to others. Our 
feelings should clothe themselves with corresponding 
actions. The spring which has no outlet becomes a 
stagnant pool; while that which pours itself forth in 
the running stream is pure and living, and is the 





King Solomon. No injidel can get admittance to the 


cause of life and beauty wherever it flows. 
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IN THE SQUARE. 





Round the corner in the square 

Every night I meet her there— 

Every night when work is o'er, 

Standing by the chapel door 
Like a saint, 

Such as man ne'er drew before, 
Nor shall paint. 


In the starry nights of June; 
Neath the yellow harvest moon; 
When the lamps their shadows throw 
On the white and blinding snow, 
There we meet, 4 
With a joy that few can know, 
In the street. 


And she leans upon my arm, 
Never dreaming aught of harm— 
Happy in her simple song, 
As she lightly trips along 

By my side, 
Heedless of the busy throng 

Far and wide. 


Pleasant are the fields and flowers, 
Country lanes in summer hours; 
Yet, though dear they are to me, 
Better far I love to be 

In the square; 
No place that I ever sce 

Looks so fair. 


Every window as we pass 

Smiles upon my little lass; 

Every brick above ny head, 

Every stone beneath my tread, 
I know well; 

And they know us—all we've said, 
Who can tél? 


Lizzie is a seamstress poor, 
Born like many to endure; 
Toiling in the world alone = 
Father, mother dead and gone. 


None to say, 
* Lizzie, lass, the grass is grown, 
Come and play."’ 


At the forge I toil and sweat 
Day by day, and little get; 
Yet with every blow I make, 
Something's done for Lizzie’s sake: 
Muscles stir, 
And the rafters reel and shake, 
All for her. 


Lizzie’s eyes are often red, 

Often aches her weary head, 

And her heart—for doubt and care 

Sometimes find a corner there; 
And a tear 

Trickles down the cheeks so fair 
Of my dear. 


Then I fold her to my breast, 
Whisper words she loves the best. 
Then | press her little hand, 
With a look we understand, 
And a kiss, 
Till her blue eyes wide expand 
With their bliss. 


Lizzie, by the chapel door 
Some night we shall meet no more. 
Two shall enter it one day, 
And as one shail come away— 
Man and wife, 
Bound through joy and grief for aye, 
Life to life. 


+ > 





(Written for, The Flag of our Union.) 


THE MEROHANT’S DAUGHTER. 


BY MARIA J BISHOP. 


IT was the close of an August day, and the breeze 
which had slept all day just liited the leaves of hon- 
eysuckle which swayed in heavy fulds trom the trel- 
lised porch; making the heads of the peony and 
poppy nod down the winding garden walk, as a girl, 
drawing aside the folds of costly lace, which screened 
the window, stepped into the flood of light which 
bathed the terrace. 

Allany Freeling was a beauty, but her beauty was 
of that spiritual, intellectual cast, which does not, at 
first view, strike the beholder. Braids of shiny 
auburn hair, folded above a brow which some might 
say was too low, but which in meekness rivalled that 
of a Madonna; eyes of dark hazel, with a world of 
unspoken feeling in their oval depths; a mouth, if 
not of faultless beauty, yet wearing that high set 
curve which denotes education, and about which a 
ready smile seemed to hover, seemed to proclaim a 
sweetness of disposition, together with a slight and 
elegant figure, bespoke the young lady that she was 
—the daughter of wealth and refinement. Her dress 


was of white, without other ornament than a small | 


gold locket, bound about her neck with a black 
ribbon. 

Arthur Freeling, of whose immense wealth his 
sule child was heiress, was one of those noble, high- 
souled mercbants, of whom London has long been 
proud. Strict honor, activity, and unusual courtesy 


of manner, had rendered him beloved by all, while ' paradise! Yet, jewel, ye’ll ill apare it, by the look of 


the wealth, that rolled in a golden tide to his feet, in 


its reflex, coined happiness to the dwellings of pover- | 
ty. Ashe had risen without envy, so, his prosperity | ‘‘ 1 wish it was in my power to help you. Have you 


was felt to be a public blessing, and as his deeply 
freighted vessels neared the quay, the world hailed 
them as the reward ‘of honest effort. Such were 
the inhabitants of Hazel Lodge, at the time when 
our story opens. 
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her eyes wandering over the beautiful scenery of the | 


park, as if lost in thought, when a light step on the 
gravel path caught her ear, and, slightly coloring, 
Bhe was about to withdraw, as a young man hastily 
approached the entrance of the mansion. 

* How, Regina, mea, would you deny me the last 
good-by?” he said, raising the hand of Allany al- 
most to his lips, as be strove, apparently, to master 
some deep emotion. “The truth is, Allany,’ he 
continued, ** the Monmouth sails in forty-eigut hours, | 
and I have tched one m t, to bid adien--to 
rolease you ”’—his lip trembled—“ if—if the sacrifice 
is too great.” 

Allany was silent a moment, then raising her great 
dark eyes to his face: 

“ Edward,” she said, *‘ my promise holds alike in 
India or Evgland. But you, perhaps, may think we 
were very young—unwise. Should but a passing re- 
gret ever whisper, you are free.” 

What the young man answered the reader need not 
know; enough that the moonlight rippled over the 
hedgerows, and blanched the white forehead of 
Aliany to marble, as, during two hours, they sat 
band in hand, when with troth and plight Elward 
Miltord tore himself away. 

Years have passed since that evening; years ; 
freighted with commercial distress to Arthur Free- | 
ling. One of those monetary panics which occa- | 
sionally sweep like a tidal wave acrvuss society, had 
stripped the wealthy merchant of the gains af a life, 
while imprudent generosity, io venturing largely for , 
a friend, had resulted in utter bankruptcy. | 

In an upper chamber of one of those dark, sullen- | 
looking tenements which border the narrow courts of 
London, sat Allany Freeling, the rich tresses combed 
straightly back from the thin, pinched forehead, that 
they might not impede the rapid motions of her fin- 
gers, as she bent over a piece of the coarsert needle- 
work. Her dress, though clean and neat, had as- 
sumed that contracted appearance ever attendant on 
deep poverty, and the thin lips compressed together, 
indicated hunger as well as mental suffering. Occa- 
sionally she would draw her hand, with spasmodic 
effort, across her hot forehead, as hysteric sobs rose 
in her throat; then, as if the sound had been heard 
by another, she would furtively glance at an arm- 
chair, where, as if lost in reverie, sat an old man, 
whose fine features illness and a bewildered mind 
could not quite obscure. 

**No news in to-day’s ‘ Globe,’ Allany,” he said in 
a tremulous quaver, as he emvothed a torn and wrin- 
kled newspaper befure him. ‘The Argos a’/one was 
@ fortune. Silks, teas and bullion—and the brave 
hearts who piluted—all lost, lost, lost!" 

The old man bowed his head upon his hands, and 
reeled in the impotence of unmeaning grief. The 
tears that her own lot could not call forth, fell fast 
at the sorrows of her father, and, throwing from her 
lap the rude garment on which she was engaged, she 
stole to the side of the old man, and, kneeling beside 
him, strove to svothe his imaginary sorrows. Long 
and wearing was the task, as the old man, as if 
speaking to some imaginary character, intermingled 
caresees with fitful murmurs, until, at length, ex- 
hausted, he fell into an uneasy slamber. 

Disposing her shawl by way of pillow, Allany bent 
for a moment over her father, then, hastily tying 
her cloak about her, hurried trom the room. Rapid- 
ly threading her way through the dark, narrow 
streets which border upun the Thames, she paused, 








at length, before a mean looking establishment, its | 


dingy windows lighted by pieces of tallow candle, at 
the door of which a variety of coarse garments pro- 
claimed a seaman’s clothing warelouse. 

Pausing to collect the courage which delicacy 
needs to encounter rudeness, she entered. A thin, 
pale, sharp-featured man, whose small gray eyes 
seemed eagerly looking fur advantage, approached 
her, and in a sharp, querulous tone, exclaimed: 

‘* Well, miss, the work’s been kept out over long. 


It must be well done to make up the loss to the firm.”’ | 


* Pulling down a large pair of steel-bowed spectacles 


over his fault-finding eyes, he proceeded to inspect | 


the sample of needlework the worn girl placed be- 
fore him. 

** Ay, jist as I thought—slighted. Must dock you, 
miss, one third,’ he said, flinging a few sixpences 
before the trembling Allany. 

The proud feeling of scorn due to herself rose to the 
lips of the injured laborer, but the thought of her 
more suffering parent kept her silent, and, crowding 
back the tear that rose to her eye, she took up the 
paltry pittance. i. 

As she hurried along, fearing leat the invalid should 
awake, the faint cry of a child met her ear, and the 
tones of an Irish voice seemed endeavoring to hush it. 





Allany stood leaning against the slight support of | 
the balcony; her cheek resting on one small hand, 


“* Now hist, honey; there’s a jewel. Nar a crust 
have I. Slape, slape, and forgit ye’re hungry!” 
The word, the feeble wail, the blue features of the 


' little sufferer, all touched the heart of Allany, and, 


forgetting her own misery, she paused to place the 
morsel of bread, which should form her own meal, 
in the hand of the starving infant. 

** Now blessings on the bonny eyes of yes,” cried 
the mother; “an a blythe waking may ye have in 


yer thin, swate face.” ‘ 
** Thank you, you are quite welcome,” said Allany; 


no home?” 


| Whiles [hada bome,” said the woman; “ but 
Och 
hone! but ye have brought the smile back to the 


the broad heaven is the homeo’ the likes o’ us. 


lip of Jamie. Blessings be wid ye!” 





jist kill wid the close air. 


| death, 


Piacing a penny in her hand, Allany hastened to 








widow and her bey would often climb the narrow 
stair of the desolate abode, as a shelter from the 
wind, always welcomed by a faint smile from Allany. 

Thus, slowly, the days wore on, varied only by 
greater degrees of want, while Allany’s cheek grew 
paler, and a slight cough mingled now with her short- 
ened breath. 

The sun of April was gleaming obliquely over the 
rows of narrow, dingy dwellings, and occasionally, 
astray beam woul. flash a moment throngh the cun- 
tracted casement, at which the form of tue seamstress 
was ever bending, when the door opened, and Katy, 
the widow, showed her short stout figure at the 
threshold. 

**Come in, Katy,” said Allany, ‘I am feeling so 
languid you are doubly welcome. My breakfast has 
been waiting Jamie this three hours.” 

“The more’s the pity, darlint; that the likes of 
you, a lady bred, shovld be taking the stitches from 
morning to night for the mane man yonder. You 
Och honey, the primroses 
now, in the hedges, would do ye good.” 

Allany sighed and cast a furtive glance toward her 
father. 

** Yes, the peor, dear ould gentleman, continued 
her garrulous guest; “1 am thinking it’ll do him 
good, could you but breathe the air of Swate Braes 
together.’”’ 

“ Speak not of it, good Katy,” said Allany; “ oth- 
er tusks wait me at present. Pray, rather, that 
strength and courage may not fail me.” 

She was interrupted by a groan from the invalid— 
so deep, 80 heavy, that both women started to their 
feet; not in time, however, to prevent his falling to 
the fluor. Hours elapsed ere Allany’s efforts were 
rewarded by seeing him open his eyes; but, when, 
at length, they rested upon her, their lustreless 
wildness was gone. 

“Allany, my love,whereamI? Call the servants. 
Have I been ill? And are you, alone, my watcher, 
my dear chiki? O, I remember, our fortunes are 
changed ; yet not gone, my daughter, while you re- 
main tome. But life is tast ebbing, my sweet Alla- 
ny. Nay, weep not; better so than that I should be 
a burden on thee.” 

Allany kneeled by the bedside, and her sobs told 
her mingled emotions, 

“ Dear father, better days will surely come, and, if 
not, I am welland young. Live, live fur my sake!” 
“Tt may not be, my child,” be said, faintly, trying 
to smooth the young Lead beside him; ‘and, but 
that I leave thee in the culd world alone, I could 
die contented.” 

Katy blubbered for sympathy, as the silent tears 
feli softly from the eyes of the daughter. 

“An ’tis not alone yer laving the sweet leddy,” 
she said; *1’1) beg for her, Vil die for her, afore 
that shall happen!” 

A grateful look shot from the eyes of Freeling. 
My child,” he faltered, “ stay not in pitiless Lon- 
don. I havea friend in Devonshire; I thiuk he will 
befriend thee. If not, I leave thee with—” 

Tne hand rested heavily on her head, one moment, 
then tell. The eyes shot one beam of love, as they 
sought her face, then settled in the rigid stare of 


‘* My father! my father!” said the orphan. 

The silence was unbroken, as Katy approached the 
bed, fulded down the lids of the corpse, and then, 
with the delicacy of a kind heart, lett the young 
mourner. For several hours Aliany remained ina 
sort of stupor, her head bowed on the pillow, and 
one white arm flung acroes the face of the dead. A 
soft footstep at length aroused her, and, without 
raising her head, she murmured: 

“Leave me, Katy; 1 cannot act, I cannot think 
now.” : 

‘* Miss Freeling! Allany!” 

She lifted her white face. 

** Edward!’ 

Milford stood looking at the calm face of the friend 
of his youth, while the sobs of Allany alone broke 
the stillness of the chamber. 

** Mies Freeling, I will not now intrude upon you. 
‘Let me only beg the favor of sharing in this filial 
sorrow. To him I always bore the affection of a son. 
Will you grant me, now, the privilege of a brother. 
My aunt has just arrived in London, and will be 
grateful to take every care from your mind.”’ 

Before Ailany could reply, he had bowed on the 
hand she extended, and gone. 

An hour later, the lonely girl was welcomed by 


sympathy could do was shown to alleviate her grief. 
The few days following were occupied in giving 
fitting interment to the once prosperous merchant. 
Mrs. Champney, the aunt of Milford, acquainted 
Allany with the facts of his long illness, hjp advance- 
ment in wealth, his unexpected return, during the 
few weeks which followed; and then, as if by mwutu- 
al consent, neither the lady nor her guest alluded to 
the subject. 


Mrs. Champney to her elegant home, and all that | 





thick brown paper and fastened with a heavy seal, 
accom panied with a note to Mr. Champney. . 
He broke the seal, hastily glancing at the contents, 
** It’s all right,” he exclaimed; ‘‘ Shepard has done 
the noble thing; returne! the debt with honor, 
Freeling was always right! And, he concludes, 
hearing of the death of his lamented friend, he 
wishes to adopt his daughter, leaving her heiress of 
his immense wealth. Really, really, I am glad tor 
Allany.” 

Allany heard of the change in ber fortunes with 
the same calinness with which she had borne mis- 
fortune, expressing sorrow at the thought of leaving 
her new-found friends. 

The voyage to India was postponed for several 
months, and in the meantime a bridal was held in 
Mr. Clampney’s modest mansion, when Edward 
Milford claimed the prize for which he had lgbored 
for years, and Allany laid aside her sable robes for 
orange flowers and bridal white. 
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JAPANESE GAMES. 


The officers of the 9th regiment have told us, in 
*“ Our Life in Japan,” the proficiency acquired by 
the Japanese in the game of battledore and shuttle- 
cock. They do nct use their feet for the battledore, 
after the Chinese fashion, but employ a diminutive 
one-feathered shuttlecock, and a battledore “ of flat 
wood, about a foot and a half long, splaying out- 
wards from the handle.” 1 have often wondered 
why this game has been so entirely relegated to chil- 
dren and schoolgirls. I have played it with a merry 
party of young men and maidens, and it has always 
been voted as great fun; especially when partners 
are selected, and the players stand four square, or 
eight or more in a circle, and keep rapidly in the air 
two or more shuttlecocks, each miss being one to the 
bad in the score of the faller’s side. Asa game thus 
played in the open air, a fine, breezeless summer’s 
day is requisite. But battledore and shuttlecock is 
an admirable indoor game fora wet or cold day; 
and might relieve the billiard room of couples who 
are nut wanted there, and who could a/journ to the 
hall or other appropriate spot, and fall-to with bat- 
tledore and shuttlecock. It is an advantage of the 
game that when a gentieman and lady are thus play- 
ing it, it need not check their conversation. They 
can talk through the sharp ringing thud of the con- 
secutive strokes, quite calmly; and as the game, be- 
sides requiring much activity of eye and hand, leads 
to the assumption of many graceful attitudes on the 
part of the lady, it can be made at the same time 
both useful and ornamental. On a winter’s day, too, 
it is a capital in-door exercise; and it is surprising 
what a length of time the shuttlecock may be sus- 
tained in its backward and forward flight by two ex- 
pert players. The bigbest number to which I ever 
attained, with a girl partner, was a thousand; and, 
when we had reached that number, we stopped from 
sheer fatigue of feet and handa, and not from miss- 
ing the shuttlecock. 








HORSE-CHESTNUTS. 


Now is the most elegant of ornamental trees, the 

horse-chestnut, in the flower of its beauty, and the 

sight of its pink and silvery cones of blossoms 

prompts me to ask whence the tree derived its name? 

1 know what you will answer—that it is because 

horses eat the fruit. TLis is what encyclopedias tell 

us, and what gardeners have told me, with one single 
exception, and it has always struck me that this odd 

man’s reason tor the name was better than the pop- 
ular one. He told it me long years ago, and | have 
since propounded it to many an amateur horticultu- 
rist, and more than one professional, and, singularly 
enough, no one has known of the peculiar feature of 
the tree that stamps it with a horsey character. You 
may see it yourself by examining the bifurcations of 
the slender brauches and twigs. You will vbserve 
that the point of juncture of the smaller with the 
larger shoots takes the form of a horse’s fetlock, with 
the hoof, perfectly modelled, even to the marks of the 
protruding shoe-nails. Those sprigs that are abvut 
as thick as a quill show the formation best; of course 
its degree of perfection differs in different specimens ; 
to see it is to believe it ought to be the origin of the 
tree’s name. Anyhow it is so curious a feature that 
one wonders why arborists in general wake no allu- 
sion to it. Are they all silent on the point? While 
speaking of the horse-chestnut, it may not be amiss 
to state that a very ancient member of the family, 
one honored by mention in treatises as, perhaps, the 
oldest in England, blew down the winter before last. 
It used to shade the Roebuck Inn at Lewisham, in 
Kent. 





NoveEL CurRE oF Gout.—The following cure for 
the gout is taken from an old work; First, the per- 
son must } ick a handkerchief from the pocket of a 
maid of titty years, who never had a wish to change 





“There is Allany in the lime walk,” said Mr. 


quite beautiful.’ 
‘Seven Ouks.’ 


we not regard her as our child?” 


my will also!” 





: her home; and, through the long winter months, the 


Champney, as his eyes followed a graceful figure, 
clad in deep mourning, slowly straying down the 
shady path. ‘She almost looks happy again, and 


“ Yes,” said Mrs. Champney, “and 1 am lonely at 
I am determined that Allany shall 
only leave us fora better home. Hencefo:th, shall 


‘As you will, my dear,” said her husband. ‘* Your 
will is my law; and, in this instance, I assure you, is 


| her condition. Second; he must wash it in an hon- 
| est miller’s pond. Third; he must dry it on the 
| hedge of a parson who was never covetous. Fourth; 
he must send it to a doctor who never killed @ 
patient. Fifth; he must mark it with the ink of 
a lawyer who never cheated aclient. Sixth; apply 
‘it to the part affected, and a cure will speedily 
follow. 





Let your promises be sincere, and so prudently con- 
sidered as not to exceed the reach of your ability; 
| he who promises more than he can perform is talse 





They were interrupted by the entrance of a ser- to himself; and he who does not perfurm what he has 
vant. He laid upon the table a packet, enveloped in | promised is false to his friend. 
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The World in Miniature, 


“JUST BEFORE THE BATTLE, MOTHER.” 
Just before the battle, mother, 
Johnny felt unwell; 
What was ailing Johnny, mother, 
Johnny couldn't tell. 
Johnny ran away, mother, 
Braving captain's ire, 
Johnny can't abide, mother, 
Hearing cannons fire. 


Johnny came to me, mother, 
Wasn't Johnny right? 
Tea with me was nicer, mother, 
Than a horrid fight. 
Let me marry Johany, mother, 
And we'll bless the day, 
e When just before the battle, mother, 
_ Johnny ran away. 
In a certain church in San Francisco each Sunday 
school scholar that is in his place before opening 
school receives a ticket fer punctuality. A teacher 
having gone early to school on Sunday, observed a 
class of six or seven boys, aged from seven to twelve 
years, all of respectable parentage, throwing dice to 
determine who should win the whole lot of punctu- 
ality tickets. He stood aghast at such depravity, in 
such a place, on such a day, especially when one ur- 
chin roared out, “Sixes! I’ve won; give us the 
pool!” 
Acunning Welsh squire, a zealous diner-out, had 
the following not untair bait for those who swal- 
lowed it: “* I have a little book at home,” he would 
say, slyly, ina corner, to such of his friends as had 
venison or game, or any good things to be eaten, 
‘and in that little book is your name.” He died, 
however, without making a will, at the age of eighty- 
six. 
One night while I was sleeping, I had a dream of 
joy; I thought I hada charming wife and darling 
little boy. I loved, I hugged, I kissed them—I ate 
them almost whole. My little boy got augry, my 
wife began to scold. But soon a scream terrific 
awoke me from my sleep; my face was scratched in 
pieces—plague take that little brat! My wife she 
was a pillow, my baby was a cat! 
A reverend gentleman, in whose family allopathic 
practice prevails, even to the lesser branches thereof, 
was catechising one of his offspring recently, and 
among other questions he asked, “ What is the dif- 
ference between creed and doctrine?” This was a 
poser to the young class in theology, until a four- 
year old exempt piped out, “I know, I know what 
itis.” ‘Well, Johnny, what is it?” said the pleased 
father. ‘‘ Creed is the Bible, and doctrine is the par- 
egoric,” cried the youngster, triamphantly, with a 
vivid recollection of the last dose of the family 
physician. 
A new timepiece for the cathedral at Beauvais, 
France, is a marvel of clock-making. The main dial 
is twelve feet in diameter, but there are minor dials 
which indicate the time at every capital in the world. 
Almost everything which it is worth while to know 
is also told by this machine—the day of the week, 
the month and the year, the phases of the moon, 
signs of the zdiac, course of the planets, saints’ days 
and movable feasts, being only a part of them. The 
clock contains 90,000 wheels and cost above $50,000. 
Bridget was hired in a female boarding-school, and 
was told to ring the firat bell at six o’clock in ‘the 
morning. At half-past six o’clock the pupils were 
required to attend prayers; but for several mornings 
atter Bridget commenced her labors, many were un- 
usually tardy, giving as an excuse that they did not 
hear the rising bell. ‘‘Sure, marm,” she replied, 
“I never rings it very hard, for fear 1 might wake 
the young ladies!” ; 
In grading for a new railroad at the West, the con- 
tractor has to cut through a rich vein of iron ore. 
He is as much discouraged by the hardness of the 
rock as was the Californian who abandoned the dig- 
gings in despair because he had to biast through 
three feet of silver to get at the gold. 


A scientist of Gotha, who has for years devoted 
himself to the examination by means of the micro- 
scope of volcanic and crystalline rocks, announces 
that he has discovered in them numerous minute 
animal and vegetable forms in a fossilized condition. 
Some of these, he says, were evidently petrified while 
in the midst of their ‘* life fanctions.” 


English publishers sometimes bargain with au- 
thors tu pay a certain sum for a copyright and £100 
more if the book should be reviewed in the Times. 
The verdict of the Review is not taken into account. 
It is stated that scarcely one in a thousand of the 
books sent to the paper is mentioned in its columns 
in any way. 

White Pine adds to its other attractions that of a 
natural cave, of indefinite size. Through an opening 
about six feet in diameter one enters a large room, 
from which there are passages in different directions. 
The walls of 80 much as has been explored are com- 
pose ! of limestone, intermixed with spar and metal- 
bearing quartz, from which great things are hoped. 

Victorien Sardon, the popular French dramatist, 
ten years ago tound himself standing, one wintry 
night, in a door-way, with a roll of refused manu- 
script in his pocket, with the wind and rain pene- 
trating his miserable clothing, without money and 
without friends, and worst than all, with an inexor- 
able landlord who had turned him into the street to 
Starve or to freeze! Now he receives a thousand 


ing in Boston. 
even after the attack on Fort Samter. 
has the ambition to lead an orchestra. 


goose. We have several in this city without the 
imagination. 


.ized tor mutual protection. 


Much in Bittle. 


The Shakers had an interesting anniversary meet- 
They can talk as well as shake. 
It is now said that Stanton encouraged the rebela 


England’s sailor Prince has composed @ waltz and 


A fellow in New Orleans imagines that he is a 


San Francisco receives eighteen tons strawberries 
daily. 

Prince Alfred is attending horse races and pigeon 
shoots in Australia, 

The metal for the new statue of Lord Palmerston 
was obtained by melting down that of Robert Pvel. 
The commercial travellers of Chicago have organ- 


San Francisco has a private post-office, with de- 
livery every hour in the day. 

An Englishman refuses to receive more than three 
per cent interest on our government bonds. 

Since October tourteen vessels have set out to cross 
the Atlantic and never been beard from since. 

A young laly in Cincinnati drowned herself in a 
cistern last week because she had consumption. 

A will case in which two million dollars are in- 
volved is on trial in New York. 

Two wealthy young Jerseymen are in prison be- 
cause of a kleptomania for turkeys. 

Sweden has started a female medical college. 

Six thousand Scandinavian immigrants reached 
Chicago last week. 

The Prince Imperial gave Eugenie a picture paint- 
ed by himself on her furty-third birthday. 

The Metropolitan Hurse Railroad in May gained 
$40.000 over May of last year. 

It is now considered ‘‘ splendid’? to assume the 
Grecian bend while being married. - 

The Hotel Pelham weighs about 5000 tonsand yet 
it moves. 

The Duke of Hamilton’s French stud has been 
sold at auction, bringing about $20,000. 

Wine is cheaper than milk in the California wine 
region. 

Russian police costs more than the same service in 
any other Buropean country. 

An Oiiio man has bequeathed his fortune for the 
establishment of a cat infirmary. 

American residents in Panama are making ar- 
rangements to celebrate the fuurth of July. 

The ballet troupe at the Berlin opera house con- 
sists of 486 persons. 

The pope has two brothers older than himself, and 
a nephew who is eixty years of age. 
Eugenie has sent the Countess Girgenti a gold and 
pearl] rattle for the expected baby. 
The Prince of Wales has invited the French 
Prince Imperial to pay him a visit. 
It is said that one of the Austrian archdukes is a 
kleptomaniac. 











Marriages. 


In this city. by Rev. Mr. Barrett, Mr. George H. Jones 
and Miss L.-ttie E. Frost. 
By Rev. Mr. Chaney, Mr. Daniel Goodgow and Miss 
Marie Toliman. 
By Rev. Dr. Nicholson, Mr. Robert C. Winthrop and 
Miss Bessie Mason. 
A, nl Mr. Hale, Mr. J. W. Hayden and Miss Emma 
. Tirrell. 
At Charlestown, Mr. John F. Nickerson and Miss 
Georgiana P. Langmaid. 
In East Abington, June 2d, at the residence of the 
bride's father, by Rev. Rowiand Connor of Boston, Emma 
Gertrude, youngest daughter of Elias Pool, Esq., to 
Lewis G. Janes, M.D. of New York city. No cards. 


Deaths. 


In this city, Mr. William F. Fuller, 64; Mr. Freeman 
Howland, 59; Dr. Calvin G. Page, 39; Mrs. Margaret 
Smith, 27: Miss Mary E. Chandler, 25; Mr. Martin R. 
Herrick, 67. 

At Charlestown, Mr. Samuel F. Tufts,66; Mrs. Abi- 
gail Lambert, 91. 

At Chelsea, Miss Susie A. Stebbins, 23. 

At Watertown, Mr. Benson Leavitt, 72. 

At North Somerville. Mrs. Phebe P. Adams, 85. 

At Arlington, Mrs. 2. 14. 

At Byfield, Mr. William Thérlow, 83. 




















OO CASH for Original PUZZLES will be 
given by MERRYMAN‘S MONTBLY. See pres- 
ent number, of any newsdealer. Four different numbers 
as samples to new readers, sent post-paid for 25 cents— 
half price. Largest, best and cheapest magazine of its 
kind. Jes8E HangEy & Co., 119 Nassau S8t.,N. Y. 26-6 


» LOW HORSES MADE FAST, and Fast Horses 
made Fasier. Plain, practical instructions for im- 
proving speed and style, and much other valuavie infor- 
mation, in No. 19 of HANEY'’S JOURNAL, only Five 
cents of any newsdealer, or JEssE HangEy & Co., 119 Nas- 
sau St., N. Y, Has exposures of huinbugs. 26—6 
} ANEY'S Ar: ot TRAINING ANIMALS tells all 
secrets of the most successful trainers, horse break- 

ing, sporting dogs and all animals, ail Circus Tricks, snake 
charming, farm animals,etc. 2O@Olarge pages, 6O illus- 
trations, only 50 cts., of booksellers, or JE-SE Haney & 
Co., 119 Nassau 8t., N. Y. Only complete book. 26—6 


HY will you work for $1.50 a day, when yon can 
make $50 a week at our new business? Can be 
done indoor by either sex. We have 100 new articles 
never before introduced, and wanted in every house. 
Samples sent on receipt of 10 cts. Address 

ALTER HOLT, 
24—6t 102 Nassau St., New York. 


Agents! Read This! 
E WILL PAY AGENTS A SALARY of $3 

r week and expenses, or allow a large commi8- 

sion, to seil our new and wonderful inventions. Address 

M. WAGNER & Co., Marshall, Mich. + 23—3n. 

THIS IS NO HUMBUG :—By sending 35 cents, with 


axe. height, color of eyes and hair, you will receive by 
return mail a correct picture of your future husband or 
































om a day for his pieces. 


Long Island Sound has had a@ water spout. \ 


WHOEVER 


ILL act as Agent, either lady or 
earn in aa evening a 
Dress PaTrean, WATCH, CARPET, SET OF WAVERLEY 
NOVELS, etc., etc., or selection from a great variety of 
other articles, as Commissions in our 


GREAT SPRING TRADE SALE, 


Comprising over 350 different articles. 
logues, ARKER & 


Wes of 


entiéman, can 
HEETING, SILK 


Send for Cata- 


Co., 98 and 100 Summer 


Street, Boston, Mass. 





ATENTS.—MUNN & Co., Editors’ Scientific 
American, 37 Park Row, New York. Twenty-three 
years’ experience in obtaining 


AMERICAN AND EUROPEAN PATENTS. 


Opinions no charge. A pamphlet, 108 pages of law and 
information free. Address as above. 


$20 A DAY to Male and Female 
rite to introduce the BUCKEYE $20 SHUTTLE 
SEWING MACHINES. Stitch alike on both sides, and 
is the only LICENSED SHUTTLE MACHINE in the 
market sold for less than $40 All others are infringe- 





ments, and the seller and user are liable to prosecution 
and imprisonment. Full particulars free. ddress W. 
A. HENDERSON & Co., Cleveland, Ohio. ° 





TRY THE BEST 


ONE DOLLAR SALE 


IN THE COUNTRY. 
(GF> If required, Agents NEED NOT PAY FOR THE 
GOUDS UNTIL DELIVERY. 
S. C. THOMPSON & Co., 
136 Federal Street, Boston, Mass. 


SBOOOK SALARY. Address U.S. Piano Co., N. Y. 
FIRE! FIRE!! FIRE!!! 
GLOBE FIRE EXTINGUISHER CO., 
No. 4, Dey Street, New York. 


Great reduction in price. No. 1, $35; No. 2, $40: No. 3, 
$45. First-class Agents wanted. Address as above, 


810.00 PER DAY GUARANTEED 
Agents to sell the Home SHUTTLE SEWInG MAcuINE. It 
makes the LOCK STITCH, ALIKE ON BOTH 81D88, has the 
under-feed, and is equal in every respect to any Sewing 
Machine ever invented. Price $25. Warranted for 5 years. 
Address JOHNSON, CLARK & Co., Boston, Mass., Pitts- 
burgh, Pa., or St. Louis, Mo. 


YSTERY.—Srinit PHOTOGRAPHS sent for 25 cts. 
Address Spirit Picture Co., 34 Liberty St., N. Y. 


WANTED—AGENTS—““anrican 

AMERICAN 
KNIttiNG MACHINE. Price $25. The a cheap- 
est and best Knitting Machine ever invented. Will knit 
20,000 stitches per minute. Liberal inducements to 
Agents. Address AMERICAN KNITTING MA- 
CHINE Co., Boston, Mass., or St. Louis, Mo. 


WANTED, AGENTS, montn,cverywnere, 


male and female, to introduce the GENUINE IMPROYV- 
ED COMMON SENSE FAMILY SEWING MACHINE. 
‘This machine will stitch, hem, fell, tuck, quilt, cord, bind, 
braid and embroider in a most superior manner. Price 
only $18. Fully warranted for five years. We will pay 
$1000 for any machine that will sew a stronger, more 
beautiful, or more elastic seam than ours. It makes the 
* Elastic Lock Stitch ** Every second stitch can be cut, 
and still the cloth cannot be pulled apart without tearing 
it. We pay Agents from $75 to 3200 per month and ex- 
penses, Or a commission from which twice that amount 
can be made. Add:ess SECOMB & Co., PITTSBURG, PA., 
Boston, Mass., or St. Louis, Mo. 
Caution.—Do not be imposed upon by other parties 
palming off worthless cast-iron machines, under the’same 
name or otherwise. Oursis the only genuine and really 
practical cheap machine manufactured 


GEO. P. ROWELL & CO”S ADVER-= 
TISING AGENCY. 
“They have reduced advertising to a more perfect sys- 


tem than has been known heretofore.’’—Hazleton (Pa.) 
Sentinel, Oct. 31, 1867. 


* Whatever is prompt. methodical and straightforward, 
they practise in their dealings, and only that '"'—Boston 
Commonwealth, Nov. 30, 1887. 
“They now probably do the heaviest advertising busi- 
ness in the country.’’—Manchester (N. H.) Daily Union, 
Jan, 25, 1868. 
* Their establishment is perhaps the most extensive in 
the United States.’’"—Cape Ann Advertiser, Gloucester, 

ass 


“ This firm is now the most substantial business house 
for advertising in the country."—American Mining In- 
dex (N. Y), April 2, 1868. 
‘** With their reputation they can and do get the lowest 
pe most advantageous terms.''—AMishawaka (Ind.) En- 
erprise. 


We are prepared to receive advertisements for 
all American Newspapers, at prices as low as can 
be obtained at the offices of publication. 
GEO. P. ROWELL & Co., 
ADVERTISING AGENTS, 
40 PARK ROW, NEW YORK. 


GEO. P. ROWELL & 0o.’s 
CIRCULAR TO ADVERTISERS, 


SENT FREE TO ANY ADDRESS, 
CONTAINING 

A List of Seven Hundred and Fifty choice 

Advertising mediams, subdivided into 

more than 50 small Lists, with Price 

Cards showing the cost of any advertise- 

ment from one line to a column. 
































A List of the leading Daily papers in all 
the large towns aud cities of the United 
States and Canada. 





A List of Two Huudred leading Weekly 
and Monthly publications, with estimates 


from 5 to 25 lines, from one week te two 
months. 





A List of prominent Advertisers who have 
patrenized this Advertising Agency, and 
letters showing the opinions of such men 
concerning the advantages it offers. 


| ADDRESS 
GEO. P. ROWELL & Oo. 
ADVERTISING AGENTS, 





wife, with name and date of marriage. Address W. FOX, 
P. O. Drawer No. 40, Fultonville, N. Y. —l3t 


showing the cost of an advertisement of 





BRILLIANT NOVELETTES. 


We have on hand and for sale, the following bril- 
Mant stories in bound form, richly illustrated with large 
original engravings, and forming the cheapest books in 
price ever offered to the public. Every one of these 
works was written expressly for this establishment, and 
the copyright is secured according to law. We will send 


single copies, by mail, post-paid, for twenty cents each, 


or siz copies, post-paid, for one dollar. 

Tue SCARLET FLAG, by Lieutenant Murray.—THE GOLD 

Fienp, by Francis A. Durivage.—TuE Scout, by Ben: 

Perley Poore.—THE ARKANSAS RANGER, by Lieutenant 
Murray.—P avuL Laroon, by Sylvanus Cobb,Jr.—BIANCA, 
by Augustine J. H. Duganne.—Tue Lost Heir,by Sylva- 
nus Cobb, Jce.—Cyntnia, by George L. Aiken.—N&VER- 
FAIL, by Dr. J. H. Robinson.—BLAcKLOcK, by F. Clinton 
Barrington.—Tne Ovrcast, by Mrs. Jane G, Austin.— 
O.ympiA,by Francis A. Durivage.—Tng Liaut-KEEPER'S 
Prize,by Major F. C. Hunter.—Tus SpanisH DANSEUSE, 
by John B. Williams, M. D.—Tue PrraTE SMUGGLERS,bY 
Lieutenant Murray.—THE CABIN Boy, by Lieut. Murray. 
Tue PHantoM RipER, by Harry Harewood Leech —Por- 
LAR REACH, by M. T. Caldor.—Tne,Girsky BRIGAND, bY 
Dr. J. H. Robinson.—THEe Counci. oF TWELVE, by John 








B. Williams, M. D.—Tne Cuinesk JUGGLER, by Sylvanus 
Cobb, Jr.—Cora DuNALSTEIN, by Dr. J. H. Robinson.— 
THE ALCHEMIST OF VENICE, by Francis A. Durivage.— 
TuE SECRET SERVICE Suip,by Captain Charles E. Averill. 
—THE VENDETTA,by Francis A. Durivage.—THE LEAGUE 
oF DEATH, by Harry Harewood Leech.—OrPua’s Hus- 
BAND,by George L. Aiken.—On&-EYED JAKE, by Edwards 
Keeler Olmstead.—Kinau's Curse, by Jane G. Austin, 
—THE SPANISH TROOPER, by Francis A. Durivage.—THE 
Forest RANGER, by Dr. J. B. Williams.—RosaLtHeE, by 
Dr. J. H. Robinson.—TuE OuTLAW,by Lieutenant Murray- 
—THE MAN OF Mystery, by John B. eee D— 
ALICE, THE FISHER Gras, By Sylvanas Cobb, Jr.—THE 
VENETIAN BUCCANEER,by Sylvanus Cobb, Jr.—Lone Sim, 
THE [p10T Pauper, by Matthew 8.Vinton.—TuE PLAGUE 
4 MARSKILLES,by G.S. Raymond,—THE OCEAN MARTYR, 
Sylvanus Cobb. Jr.—TuHE SECRET,.by Clara Augusta.— 
ILD Le! Mrs. C. F. Gerry.—SEARLE THE OUTLAW, 
by Maurice Silingsby.—Tn& Sea GULL, b 
ence.—THE IlkaTH-Toucn, by Malcolm J. Errym.—THE 
BRIDE OF THE ATLANTIC, by Francis A. Durivage.—THE 
FREEBOOTER, by Walter Clarence.—VULTURES. by Mrs. 
L. 8. Goodwin.—THE POLICE Spry, by Francis A. Duri- 
vage.—PHe ACTRESS,by One of the Profession.—THE GiP- 
SEY DAUGHTER, by Lieutenant Mu .—THE RENEGADE, 
by Malcolm J Errym.—REDPATH.by r. J. H. Robinson. 
ARIAN MALVERN ne Wty A. Durivage.—ADam PEV- 
ERLEIGH, by Mrs. C. F. Gerry.—THE BLACK MENDICANT, 
by John B. Williams, M. D.—J1c]PoTTER, by Matthew 8. 
inton.—S1k RASHLEIGH'S SECRET, by Francis A. Duri- 
vage.—THE VisconTI, by Austin C. Burdick.—THE Kine 
OF THE SEA, by Ned Buntline.—Tue Secret LEAGUE, by 
Mrs. Caroline Orne.—I'nE ‘!'EXAN CRUISER, by Sylvanus 
Cobb, Jr.—THE GREEK ADVENTURER,by Lieutenant Mur- 
ray.—THE STORM CHILDREN,by Sylvanus Cobb, Jr.—THE 
RED REVENGER, by Ned Buntline.—STEEL AND GOLD, by 
Francis A. Durivage.—WuHitE HAND, by Sylvanus Cobb. 
Jr.—HALF-WITTED NAtT, - Dr. J. H. Robinson.—TRE 
QUEEN OF THE SEA. by Ned Buntline.—IVAN THE SERF, 
by Austin C. Burdick —Makion's BRIGADE, by Dr. J.H. 
Robinson.—THE Mountain OF GOLD, bv Dr. J. H. Robin- 
son.—THE SKA LARK, by Lieutenant Murray.—THs SEA 
Lion, by Sylvanus Cobb, Jr.—THE HEART'S*SECRET, by 
Lieutenant Murray.—DISINHERITED, by Dr. J. H_ Robin- 
son.—ORLANDO CHESTER, * Sylvanus Cobb, Jr.— 1HE 
WITCH OF THE LEA enry P. Cheever.—ADELiNE 
DesmonD, by Darius Cobb.—THE REBEL Spy, by Dr. J. 
H. Robinson.—-THE Unknown, by Dr. J. H. Robinson — 
THE PoIsongeD Bars, by Lieutenant Murray.—MILLIE 
AsuTON, by Major F. C. Hunter.—Tne Russian GuARDS- 
MAN, by Major Ben: Perley Poore.—Lirg FROM DEaATA, 
by M.'T. Caldor—THE BLACK AVENGER, by Ned Buntine, 
—THE Lavy IMoGEN,by Prof, J. H. ingraham.—TuHk TEx- 
AN Bravo, by Dr. J. H. Robins-n.— Tug HIGHWAYMAN, 
by Lieutenant Murray.—THe Countséss. .by Sylvanus 
Cobb, Jr.—THE SpANISH MUSKETEER, by Lieut. Murray. 


ELLIOTT, THOMES & TALBOT, PUBLISHERS, 
No. 63 Congress st., Boston, Mass. 
GG FOR SALE AT ALL THE PERIODICAL DEPOTS. 








TEN-CENT NOVELETTES. 


Weare publishing an attractive work under the above 
eneral title. A new storyis issued «ach month, uni- 
‘form in style, and comprising the following titles: 
No. 1.—THE GOLDEN EAGLE, by Sylvanus Cobb, Jr. 
No. 2.—THE WHITE ROVER, by Dr_J.H. Robinson. 
No. 3.—THE Bravo's SECRET, by Sylvanus Cobb, Jr. 
No. 4.—THe YANKEE CHAMPION, by Sylvanus Cobb, Jr. 
5.—THE SILVER HAND, A Mrs..M. A. Deniso 
No. 6.—THE MAMELUKE, by 
1.—THE BORDER LEAGUE, by Mrs. C. F. Gerry. 
No. 8.—THeE DUKE's PRIZE, by Lietitenant Murray. 
No. 9.—THE Woop Wirtcn, by Sylvanus Cobb, Jr. 
No. 10.—BEN HAMED, by Sylvanus Cobb, Jr. 
No. 11.—T'Hs YOUNG Pronger, by James F. Fitts. 
No. 12.—THe Ducat Coronet, by Sylvanus Cobb, Jr. 
No. 13.—THe West Point Capet, by Ben: Perle Poore. 
No. 14.—THE MYSTERIOUS MINER, by Mrs. L.S. Goodwin, 
No. 15.—Fitz-Hern, by F. Clinton Barrington. 
No. 16.—THE VOLUNTEER, by Ned Buntline. 
No. 11.—THe K1NnG's TALISMAN, by Sylvanus Cobb, Jr. 
No. 18.—THe CHANGELING, by Mrs. Caroline Orne. 
No. 19.—THE Go_Lp RosBexs, by H. E. Bennett. 
No. 20.—THe WIFE'S SECRET, by James Franklin Fitts. 
No. 21.—THE TURKISH SLAVE, — Lieutenant Murray. 
No, 22.—THE NOVICE, by Jane G. Austin. 
No. 23.—THE YOUNG Conqueror, by George L. Aiken. 
No. 24.—RETRIBUTION, by Margaret Blount. 
No. 25.—Tip, by Charles Cutterfield. 
No. 26.—THE FENIANS, by J. W. M'Cartney. 
No. 27.—THE OCEAN SPECTRES, by Harry Hazelton. 
No. 28.—THROUGH THE TOILS, by William H. Bushnell. 
No. 29.—J ESsiE HEATH, by Emma Garrison Jones. e 
No. 30.—ScyRros THE Corsair. by George L. Aiken. 
No, 31.—ZEuvA, by Miss Jane Howard. 
No. 32.—Bxr1GHT CLoupD, by William H. Bushnell. 
No. 33.—THE FATAL Casket, by Francis A. Durivage. 
No. 34.—THE CHILD OF THE SKA, by Lieutenant Murray, 
No. 35.—THE Baron's WELL, by Margaret Blount. 
No. 36.—REbD GOLD, by Miss Camilla Willian. 
No. 37.—Viroqgua, by Emma Carra. 
No. 38.—THE HEIRESS OF TOULON, by Fred Hunter. 
No. 39.—THE BLACK ADDER, by William H. Bushnell. 
No. 40.—Mk. W ARBURTON'SGHOST,by Margaret Blount. 
No. 41.—Tue BAUER MURDER, by 8. C. Prescott. > 
No. 42.—Ayy Ocgkan Walr, by Henry 8. Scudder. 
No. 43.—THE PEARL OF Panama,by William H. Bushnell. 
No. 44.—CamMILLE, by Amanda M. Hale. 
No. 45.—ZULE1KA, by Martha A. Clough. : 
No. 46.—THE CIRCASSIAN SLAVE, by Lieut, Murray. 
No.47.—RED RUVERT, by Lieutenant Murray. 
No.48.—A DARK SECRET, by Miss A. M. Hale. 
No. 49.—THE FOUNDLING, by Perley Parker. 
No.50.—THE MYSTERIOUS Key, by L. M. Alcott 
No. 51.—Coxrinne, by Frederick Hunter. 
No. 52.—THE PATRIOT CRUISER. by Sylvanus Cobb, Jr. 
No. 53.—MABEL WARD, by Clara Augusta. 
No. 54.—CHEVALIER, by George L. Aiken. 
No. 55.—THE BEAUTIFUL SCOUT, by Wm. H. Bushnell. 
No. 56.—Tug CrYSTAL DaGGeEr, by F. A. Durivage. 
No. 57.—THE MYSTERIES OF VENICE, by F. A. Durivage. 
No. 58.—ALLA Leg, by R. Wefs Keiner. 
No. 59.—THe WOLF AT THE Dook, by Henry 8S. Scudder. 
No. 60.—Wuite Wo Lr, by William H. Bushnell 
No. 61.—REpD Hanp, b . Clinton Barrington. 
No. 62.—Tue YounG FisueRMAN, by F. C. Barrington. 
No. 63.—A Lost Lire, by William H. Bushnell. 
No. 64.—THE ISLAND OF Fate, by Arthur L. Meserve. 
No. 65.—Tue Bribe oF Paris, by Francis A. Darivage. 
No. 66.—THE H&RO oF Tou Lon, by Francis A. Durivage. 
No. 67.—Tne DwarF FrienpD, by E. K. Darnell. 
No. 68.—Hack, THE TRAILER, by Wm. H. Bushnell. 


For sale by all newsmen, or sent by mail, post paid, 
upon receipt of Ten Cents each. Address 








No. 40 PARK ROW, N.Y. 


ELLIOTT, THOMES & TALBOT, PuBLISHERS, 
° 63 Congress St., Boston, Mass. 
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OUR UNION. 








CWritten for’ The Flag o of our Union.) 
YOUR BLESSING. 





I hold your silent blessing in my heart, 
My dear, though unseen friend! 
And since our life-paths lie so far apart, 
I cannot comprehend 
How one like you, such rare, sweet gifts possessing, 
Can stoop from your great height to crown me with your 
blessing. 


Only two simple words—and yet so much 
Of meaning they may hold, 
That, falling on my heart, their Midas-touch 
Hath changed my life to gold. 
The skies smile sweetly now, and stars more tender, 
And suddenly all earth hath caught an added splendor. 


I need not ask that blessings follow you; 
Your life is thickly strewn 
With mercies such as I my whole life through 
Have never, never known. 
I've walked life’s roughest path until I well have learned 
it-- 
And 80 my blessing, too, may come when I have earned it. 








Out Joung Folks Department, 
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CWritten for The Flag of our Union.) 
CINDERELLA. 


eee eee 
BY AUGUST BELL. 


HAT is what we all call 
my stepsister Ella now, 
and I don’t know but it 
is truly hername. They 
say history repeats itself 
at certain intervals, and 
you can’t think how 
queerly the old nursery 
tale strikes me lately, tor 
it really seems as if it 
meant our family, with 
me for one of the hateful 
sisters, but I am sure I 
never thought of deserv- 
ing such a reputation, 

} and neither did Clorinda. 

It all happened by 
means of Mrs. Prince’s 
party, when herson grad- 

- uated from college. 

Whoever supposed Ella wanted to go to that party? 

I remember how she moped when the day came, and 

her eyes looked heavy (very pretty blue eyes Ella 

has), but I supposed she was only moody, and told 
her teasingly not to stain my satin dress with her 
tears when she went to work on the breadths of it. 

I did not want to sew at all that day myself, for fear 

of getting a headache for the evening, eo I lay on 

the bed reading “‘ Les Miserables,” while Ella ripped 
the long breadths of pink satin, cut and gored them 
in the most stylish mode, for she is very skillful, and 
then sewed them up again, rearranging the lace 

trimming, and when all was done, it was really a 

very elegant ball-dress, as handsome as if it were 

new. But there were two or three tear-stains on it 
after all; I found them afterwards. 

Then Clorinda called her to come quick and puff 
some tarletan, and the child went without a word, 
though now that I think of it she must have been 
very tired, for she had worked like a bee ever since 
five o’clock in the morning. But she finished the 
tarletan beautifully, and brought us our tea; and 
then came the crowning task of helping us dress for 
the party. 

Clorinda’s hair did not suit her. 

“Here, Ella, come and take this all down, I want 
the crimps to lie low on my furehead. There, let it 
hang now, and run and heat the curling iron.” 

So Ella went into the kitchen, and sat on the 
hearth, holding the iron in the red hot coals in the 
replace, and then brashed the ashes off aud brought 
it back tv curl Clorinda’s hair. 

* Now don’t burn me,” said Clorinda. ‘ There, I 
want a little curl right over my ear, here, give me 
one of the hairpins. Now make me look bewitch- 
ing, Ella, for I want to captivate Joe Prince to- 
night!” 

“* What does make you look so doleful, Ella?” I 
éxclaimed ; “ you look like the ghost of Amy Robsart. 
When we are gone, you may take my svfa-pillow, 
and lie down by the kitchen fire where it is warm, 
and gotosleep_ I'll wake you up when we get home.” 

“T wish I was going with you,” said Ella, wist- 
fally. 

Clorinda began to laugh, and so did I, it seemed so 
comical to think of Ella at the party in her blue cal- 
ico, for she hadn’t a white dress or anything else fit 
to wear there, and then besides she was too young, 
only eighteen. Clorinda and | are past twenty-five. 
When we laughed she shrank back a little, as if she 
had said something to be ashamed of, bat in a mo- 
ment more she smiled again, and went on helping us 
quite cheerfully. I don’t know what we should have 
done without her, she certainly arranged Clorinda’s 
chignon magniticently, and mine tvo. I never looked 
better in my life. : 

I was tumbling over the things on the dressing- 
table to get at my vivlet powder when I came across 
Aunt Dacre’s letter, and that reminded me that we 
were expecting Aunt Dacre herself for a visit, and 
she might arrive that very evening. Mother was 











out of town, and father bad already gone to bed, so 
if she came, there was only Ella to receive her. 
However, it was hardly possible, and I forgot all 
about it the next moment when Ella put a cluster of 
pink rosebuds in my hair, 

The carriage came, and at last we were off. My 
last words to Ella were to make herself comfortable 
by the warm kitchen fire, and who could have sup- 
posed that all the while the child’s heart was break- 
ing, feeling as if she were shut out from all the bright 
world, and gayety, and love, to sit alone in her old 
blue Calico, watching the dying embers! 

It was a splendid party. Mrs. Prince knows how 
to carry out any such thing superbly, and ber guests 
were from the finest families in the neighborhood. 
The halls and parlors were full, and there was mu- 
sic, promenading and dancing. Joe Prince danced 
with me once, and then asked me if my sister had 
come, I pointed out Clorinda sitting in a corner. 

“O, I mean your youngest sister,” said the hand- 
some young fellow, in a slight confusion, which I re- 
member at the time struck me as rather queer. I 
hastened to tell him that she did not go into society 
yet. 

Well, it was a brilliant evening, and at its height, 
when Clorinda and I noticed a new access of excite- 
ment in the north parlor where Mra. Prince was. 
Just then a gentleman joined us, and said two new 
guests had arrived at this late hour, and were creat- 
ing a sensation, one a stately old lady very distingue, 
and the other a wonderfully lovely young girl. We 
stood on tiptoe to see over the people’s heads, but 
could not get a good glance at the strangers. At last 
through an opening I managed to see the elder lady 
as she stood talking with Mrs. Prince, but her back 
was towards me. She wore a handsome black velvet 
dress. ~ 

*‘ Dear me,” I whispered to Clorinda, “her figure 
is just like Aunt Dacre’s for all the world!” But 
Clorinda did not think so, she said Aunt Dacre stoop- 
ed more than that. 

At last we caught a glimpse of the young girl 
whom everybody was raving about. It was in the 
dance, and she was inaset in the farthest end of 
the saloon. She appeared exquisitely gracefal, in a 
blue silk with pearl ornaments, and her hair dressed 
in the most lovely simple style, that made Clo and 
me almost faint with envy under our crispy crimps. 
Joe Prince was her partner, and she looked as blush- 
ing and happy as a sweet wildross in the sunshine. 

“I think she looks a little like our Ella!” mur- 
mured Clo, peering through her eyeglasses. 

Bat I did not agree with her there, for I could only 
picture Ella as the pale-faced little damsel in a blue 
calico frock, who watched our departure with wea- 
ry, wistful eyes. 

W8 tried to get nearer to this beautiful young star 
of the party, but by some chance she constantly elud- 
ed us, and whatever position we took, she was sure 
to be in the farthest possible corner with Jve Prince 
standing guard. He danced with no one else, spoke 
to no one else, from the time she came till she went. 

It was about twelve o’clock, I should think, when 
we heard some one say that she and her chaperon 
had suddenly lett the festive scene, and we wondered 
why they should break off in the very midst of their 
triumphs. 

We danced perhaps an hour longer, and then the 
crowd began to thin, and everybody’s carriage was 
in waiting, so Clo and I, feeling fagged and sleepy, 
took our departure, and reached home about half 
past one. 

‘* What in the world is the parlor lit up for?” asked 
Clorinda, languidly, as we mounted the steps. 

The reason was plain when we went in, for there 
sat Aunt Dacre on the sota, with Ella nestling at her 
side, still in the blue calico, but no longer looking 
sad and wistful. Aunt Dacre it seems had come in 
the evening train and reached our house within five 
minutes atter we left it. 

* But why didn’t you go to bed?” queried Clo, in 
wonder; “‘ you needn’t have waited up for us!”” 

‘*Q, Ella and L have passed the evening very pleas- 
antly,” said Aunt Dacre, with a smile; ‘“* we have not 
lacked fur amusement.” 

“How your eyes shine, Ella!” I exclaimed, as I 
seated myself for the child to undo my hair; ‘‘ you 
look as if you had been to a party yourself.” 

She laughed and blushed. 

*‘ Wkat nonsense are you talking!” cried Clo, rath- 
er crossly; ‘* when Ella can look like the belle of the 
evening, she may go to parties and welcome, but now 
she is no better than a bashful, freckled schoolgirl.” 

** Who was the belle of the evening?” asked Ella, 
softly. 

So we told her about the two distinguished stran- 
gers and the wonderful loveliness of the young lady 
in the blue silk. Ella listened, and blushed, and 
smiled in an incomprebensible way; at least I was 
too tired to try to comprehend it. 

Next morning, Aunt Dacre produced her presents; 
she had brought us all sowething handsome. A 
dress for Clo, a dress for me, sume jewelry for us 
both, and a pair of slippers apiece. Mine were 
bronze, Clo’s white, and there was an exquisite pair 
of blue kid ones for Ella. But one of the dainty ro- 
settes was missing. 

** How’s that?” aeked Clo. 

“I tried them on last eveuing,” said Ella, in confa- 
sion, ‘‘and one rosette came off, but it is easy to re- 
place it.” 

* Who is that coming in at the gate?” exclaimed 
Aunt Dacre. There was the sound of a horse’s hoofs 
in the path, and then some one diemounted and ran 
up the steps, making the old brass knocker thunder. 





had peeped through the shutters; “ what can he 
want?” 

Not us it seemed, for he asked for my stepfather, 
and they two shut themselves up in the library fora 
fall balf hour. 

“What can they be talking about?” asked Clo, 
nervously; ‘“‘ did you notice, sister, that he gave me a 
bonquet of white roses last evening?” 

Ella sat in the corner hemming handkerchiefs, and 
her face was rosy red, as she bent close over her 
work. Aunt Dacre sat in the rocking-chair -and 
rocked. 

Presently we heard them coming, father and Joe 
Prince. Joe never looked so handsome in his lite as 
he came in, in his bluff, bright way, and held outa 
tiny blue rosette. 

‘* Where’s the littie lady who wears the slipper 
this grew on?” he asked. ‘1 want her for my little 
wife!” 

Involuntarily, Clo and I glanced at our own feet. 
Alas, my shoes were bronze, and hers were white. 
But there sat Ella in a sort of radiant shyness, and 
the toe of her little blue slipper peeped out from un- 
der her dress, rosetteless. Joe took her in his arms 
and kissed her. 

Well, the cat was out of the bagthen! And it 
seems that these two young people had been remem- 
bering each other, and dreaming of each other ever 
since Joe’s last vacation, when they had met two or 
three times at picnics and in the lanes. And he 
doubted whether she ever could care for him, while 
she, for her part, had never supposed that it could 
be that she was going to be madeso happy. Just like 
a littleidyl, wasn’t it? Ah me! it makes mea trifle 
sad to think how different is all the very experienced 
love-making that Clorinda and I are acquainted with! 
When Aunt Dacre arrived upon the scene and 
found Ella crying by the kitchen fire, she came to 
the rescue inher own brisk, high-minded manner, 
and straightway unpacked the lovely blue silk dress 
she had brought all ready made for a present to Ella, 
and her own black velvet. And she helped Ella 
dress, and lent her her pearls, and then she dressed 
herself, and they hailed a carriage and went off to 
the party. There you have the whole story, and of 
course Joe Prince proposed that very evening. 

On the whole I am glad, Ella is a clever little 
ereature, and has done a great many good-natured 
things for Clo and me. She deserves to be happy, 
and she is so genuinely in love, one cannot have the 
heart to be envious of her. But what is to become 
of all the rest of us? Clorinda declares sbe shall ac- 
cept a worldly old widower who comes here quite of- 
ten to see her, so that disposes of Clo. I bave not 
yet quite made up my mind whether to try to fullow 
her example, or whether to settle down quietly here 
at home and do kind little things and be contented 
like Ella, for her way really seems to have been the 
sweetest, happiest way of all. 

I believe I will get the book with the old fairy story 
in it, and try to find out exactly what became of the 
two sisters. 


HOW THE WEASEL BECAME HONEST. 
A TALMUDICAL TALE. 








* What induces theft and creates thieving?” a 
schoolmaster once asked his scholars. 

One answered ‘“ Hunger;” another ‘“ Extrava- 
gance;”’ another “‘ Envy;” but one little fellow, wis- 
er than the rest, replied, “‘ Receivers.” 

** Well answered my little man,” said the school- 
master. ‘‘ NowI’ll tell youatale out of the Midrash. 
You know that King Solomon says, ‘ Whoever is 
partner with a thief hateth his own soul,’ which 
means—he who derives gain from a thief by helping 
him to realize the profit of the thief, is thorougbly 
dishonest himself, and of the two is the more culpable. 

“Now, the Midrash illustrates this proverb 
in this fashion. A powerful and wise prince 
made a law that the receivers of stolen property 
should be hanged, and thethief gofree. This caused 
great discontent among the people who lived like 
gentlemen among others who associated with them 
and attended their fine parties, and likewise among 
some who had sufficient sense to understand the true 
intentions of the prince. 

* The prince, anxious to teach the people the wis- 
dom of his edict, ordered all his discontented subjects 
to meet him in a large field, which he had prepared 
for the occasion. 

** Now, the day before they met, he had the ground 
pierced with a number of holes. The malcontents 


.| assembled, and the prince ordered some large pieces 


of meat to be strewn all over the ground, and a few 
weasels to be_let loose. In a very short time the 
weasels disappeared down the holes with the meat, 
and the field was empty. 

*‘Ou the morrow, the prince again assembled the 
malcontents, and spread the dainty morsels of meat, 
and again let loose the thievish weasels; but he had 
taken the precaution to have every hole and nook 
stopped up. So when the weasels pounced on the 
meat, and ran with it to the little dens where they 
had -befure disposed of the proceeds of their theft, 
they found the holes closed against them; so they 
dropped their spoil—and—I don’t know from the 
Midrash whether they became honest of their own 
accord, but in any case their game was stopped. 

*‘ One thingis certain. Furalong time theft ceased 
in the kingdom of the wise prince, for the receivers 
met with the treatment they richly deserved. 

** So the little boy was right whuv answered, ‘ Re- 
ceivers make the thief.’ ‘ No holes, and even weasels 





*¢ That was Jue P:ince,” murmured Clorinda, who 


Bumors of the Day. 


PRESENCE OF MIND. 


A young fellow who used to get drunk very fre- 
quently, was one day as usual under the influence 
of benzine, and stumbled at the hotel stairs leading 
from the landing to the front door. Down he came, 
heels over head, bumping from step to step until he 
landed in a rather promiscuous looking heap. A 
stranger who was just entering the hotel, thinking 
the fellow had sustained seriousif not mortal injury, 
ran to pick him up, but the drunken man majesti- 
cally waved him off, staggered to his feet, and in re- 
sponse to the proffered assistance roared out, “ Now 
you jes lem’me’ lone. Want no slob-rin ’round me, 
I alluscome down stairs that way.” The stranger 
departed, raminating. ‘ 


A gentleman once told his first experience in eating 
tomatoes. He was a man who never liked to be 
beat, or to acknowledge surprise or ignorance. He 
was dining with friends away from home. The lady 
asked him if he liked tomatoes. 

** Yes, Iam very fond of them.” 

He had never seen them prepared as food before. 
They were raw and sliced. Watching how the oth- 
ers prepared them, he put on pepper, salt and vine- 
gar. He took a generous slice into his mouth. 

“ Jupiter!” said he, “I thought I should strangle 
to death. I felt as if I had the mumps and was 
eating vinegar pickles., But I ate the whole dish. 
And I would have done so if they had choked me!” 


Another case occurred at the table on a packet 
boat. A gentleman carelessly took some gravy or 
sauce, prepared for pudding and poured it on his po- 
tatoes. The servant, taking the dish, remarked 
that the sauce was for pudding. 

“For pudding? What sort of numbskulls are you 
here? Where I came from, we always use this kind 
of sauce for potatoes. Here! hand back the dish! [ 
want some more of it!” 

And, determined not to be snubbed by the servant, 
he deliberately poured all there was in the dish on 
his potato, and then ate it. 

“It didn’t quite suit me,” he said; ‘but I was not 
to be instructed in the art of eating by that con- 
founded waiter.” 
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**A GONE GIZZARD.” 


Dr. G., formerly a well-known physician of Cham- 
bersburg, Pa., was in the country for tea, and prom- 
inent amongst other good things on the table wasa 
nice brown chicken. In the family—as in all well- 
regulated families -were several small children, and 
before tea was served two of these urchins laid siege 
to their mother for the “ gizzard” and other “ gib- 
lets.” They were persuaded to wait, however, with 
the promise that the delicacies should be sent to 
them from the table. After the older members of 
the family and the guests were seated, the little 
grenadiers kept hovering about the table anxiously 
awaiting the fulfilment of the maternal promise. 
All unconscious of the inauspicious bargain in the 
kitchen, the Dr. dropped his fork into one of the 
pre-empted morsels, when he was startled by a fran- 
tic exclamation behind him, ‘‘ Thunder, Bob! the 
gizzard’s gone!” Dr. G. dropped his prize imme- 
diately and fastened on some less esculent part of 
the fowl. 








LITTLE JOHNNY’S REVENGE. 

Little Johnny was a very naughty little boy. He 
was precociously profane, and always in mischief, 
and he made it a point to display more than usual 
eccentricities when his ma had company. One day 
Captain Gordon was to take tea with little Johnny’s 
ma, and as she wasa young widow, and he a young 
widower, it is natural to suppose that she would be 
anxious that little Johnny should not do or say any- 
thing naughty during the captain’s visit. So his ma 
told little Johnny if he would be a very good little 
boy, and behave himself very well, he should sit at 
table next the captain. Now, there were two things 
in this world which little Johnny was fond of. Oue 
was a pet toad, which he tamed and fed, and madea 
playfellow of; and the other was to listen to Captain 
Gordon’s sea yarns, so he promised to be very good. 

Tea time arrived, and little Johnny came to the 
table with his pet toad inside his inner linen gar- 
ment, for he was not to be trusted with pockets. 
The widow talked and smiled, and threw bright 
glances at the captain, and was evidently much 
pleased with the captain’s company, and little John- 
ny’s good behaviour. She poured out for the cap- 
tain a very large cup of very strong and very hot tea, 
and the cup stood on the table between little Johnny 
and the captain. Little Johnny was quiet and de- 
corous for a long time, but presently he Began to 
wiggle and squirm around on his chair, and to kick 
and become uneasy generally. Then he inserted his 
hand into the inside linen garment above referred 
to, and drew forth the pet toad, by the hind legs. 
Holding it over the captain’s cup, he plunged its head 
into the hot tea, exclaiming: 

“There, you gol darned dodrabbit bull-frog; 1’ll 
learn you to tickle little Johnny’s ribs when he’s try- 
ing to be a good little boy!” 

The captain drank no tea that evening, bat he 
married Johnuy’s mother and soon taught his step- 
son better manners. 


In a thunder-storm always get into a railroad car 








will become honest.” 


which has a good conductor. 










































